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The Democratic Party Vs. 


Its Congressional Leaders 
1952-1959 


AUSTIN 


After twenty years of unin- 
terrupted Democratic occu- 
pancy in the White House 
and Democratic control of 
both houses of Congress for 
eighteen of those years, the 
Democratic Party in Novem- 
ber, 1952, became the minor- 
ity party in the Congress and 
lost the leadership of the 
White House. 

From the day Roosevelt was 
nominated for president in 1932 
until 1952, there had been no 
question who was the “leader” of 
the Democratic Party. For 20 long 
years it had been “The Man in 
the White House.” Though both 
FDR and Harry Truman had their 
little party revolts and even on 
occasion had to retreat behind 
the dissidents’ position, they had 
filled the “leader’s” chair to ca- 
pacity, leaving no room for a sus- 
tained challenge. 

After the election of 1952, the 
leaders of the Democratic Party 
in Congress and out were like 
men suffering from. shock. The 
Democratic” National Committee 
was heavily in debt, and Chairman 
Stephen Mitchell, a Chicago law- 
yer put into his job by Adlai 
Stevenson, was contemptuously re- 
garded by many of the Old Guard 
of the party as a political “Boy 
Scout.” Adlai Stevenson, though 
accorded the empty title of “titu- 
lar” leader of the party, had no 
office or official position from 
which he could exercise his na- 
tional leadership. Speaker Ray- 
burn was slated to be the party’s 
minority leader in the House. Sen- 
ator Macfarland of Arizona, the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, 
had lost his seat. 

Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic 
whip with only four years’ service 
in the Senate, wanted the minor- 
ity leadership. In January, 1953, 
under the sponsorship of Senators 
Russell and George, he got it. 

As the bitter taste of defeat 
became less cloying, the Democra- 
tic old guard moved into position. 
Mitchell was sent word by Ray- 





burn and Johnson that the party 
leadership would not abide in the 
Democratic National Committee or 
with anyone out of office, but 
would be on the floor of the House 
and Senate. The party’s policy 
would be the party’s legislative 
program. Mitchell was given to 
understand that he ought to clear 
policy with the congressional lead- 
ers before stating it. 


The Eisenhower sweep had not 
been absolute. In the Senate the 
division of the 96 seats was Re- 
publican 48, Democrat 47, and 
Wayne Morse. In the House, the 
Republicans held 220 seats, the 
Democrats 214, with one Inde- 
pendent, although nationally the 
Democratic candidates polled a 
majority of about 175,000 votes. 

The question of how political 
opposition organizes in our two- 
party system has never been sat- 
isfactorily worked out so that all 
the opposition leaders are in gen- 
eral agreement as to tactics. This 
was demonstrated by the Repub- 
lican Party from 1932 to 1952 
and was all tco apparent in the 
Democratic Party in 1953. 

Faced with the reality of divided 
leadership, it is no wonder that 
the opposition sometimes appears 
to be a Hydra-headed Beastie. 
With the Democratic Party’s tra- 
dition of divergent groups seek- 
ing refuge under the label “Dem- 
ocratic,” the problem of effective 
organization of the opposition was 
acute. 

One result of the 20 years of 
Democratic White House leader- 
ship had been the general decline 
of party organization. The, appeal 
to the young voter, to the sub- 
urban housewife, and to the Inde- 
pendent to come into the Demo- 
cratic Party had been neglected. 
The White House had supplied the 
initiative for liberalism and had 
kept the “leadership” of the Dem- 
ocratic Party “liberal.” At the 
same time, the necessity for co- 
hesive organization nationally had 
lessened, and by 1952 the party 
appeared to be more interested 
in a narrow, parochial sense in 





Editor’s Note 


On March 25 the Observer presented the case made by Walter Hall, 


the liberal banker from Dickinson, 


for Lyndon Johnsor. for president. 


This issue we print a condensation of Creekmore Fath’s analysis 
of the Democratic Party’s inner split since 1952 between the liberal 
national leaders, representing the great population and voting centers, 
and the more conservative congressional Democratic leaders. 

Fath, an Austin attorney who formerly worked for the Democratic 
National Committee in Washington, is now secretary-treasurer of the 
Democrats of Texas Clubs. He writes, of course, an an individual, not 


for his organization. 


In his narrative account of seven years of conflict over liberalism 


among U.S. Democrats, Fath manifests his belief that Lyndon John- 
son has compromised the Democrats’ liberal mission. Believing John- 
son “has enough apologists,” Fath gives him no quarter, assuming 
that his liberal votes are the Democrats’ due from their Senate ma- 
jority leader and not reviewing them, while focusing on many of 
Johnson's conservative stances. In the Observer’s judgment, Fath’s 
study of “A House Divided” is also his case against Johnson for 
president, and as such counters Hall's arguments for Johnson. 

To be sure, the present article is six times as long as Hall's, in 
mitigation of which the editor advances, first, the importance of 
material quite neglected and insights quite unpopular in the Texas 
daily press, and second, the fact that when he received Fath’'s typed 
160-page licgal-sheét manuscript, it was 25 times as long as Hall's. 

Observer readers may next expect the editor's assessment of John- 
son's public life and influence. —Ed. 





local problems and offices than a 
national “liberal” party. 


Liberalism Endangered 

As Rayburn and Johnson moved 
into their positions as the con- 
gressional leaders and there were 
assertions that they would make 
party policy, there were those 
who questioned the wisdom of 
such an arrangement. 

In the first place it was ap- 
parent that a national party may 
have the option of two courses of 
action, one designed to achieve 
congressional victories or another 
to win a presidential election. 
They are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive, but they may be. It is 
possible to win a sweeping con- 
gressional victory at the expense 
of losing a presidential election. 
Congressmen usually want to sup- 
port only those national policies 
that are popular in their districts 
back home, and with the gerry- 
mandered system prevalent in 
most states in setting the bounda- 
ries of congressional districts, this 
means appealing to small towns 
and rural areas—a minority of 
the national population. 


Creekmore Fath 


In the second place, Rayburn 
and Johnson were suffering back 
home in Texas from the violent 
case of “Democrats for Eisenhow- 
er” which had delivered Texas 
into the hands of the Republicans 
in 1952. Johnson had to run for 
the Senate again in 1954. In 1948 
Congressman Johnson had won the 
Democratic primary vy a cool 87 
votes out of almost a million cast. 
Too, almost as a team the new 
Big Rich (the oil and gas barons 
who spent money in politics like 
the proverbial sailor in San Diego) 
who had miade their money under 
the Democrats had reached for 
“respectability” by hopping on 
the Ike bandwagon. Of the 80-odd 
daily newspapers in Texas, more 
than 70 had endorsed the Repub- 
lican candidate, and the Texas 
Democratic state executive com- 
mittee had unanimously endorsed 
and supported the Eisenhower- 
Nixon ticket. 

Rayburn, too, had to run in 1954, 
but he had more serious problems. 
His district is one of the smallest 
in the U. S. Redistricting was 
overdue in Texas and was before 
the 1953 session of the legislature. 
Allan Shivers as Governor, with 
a legislature amenable to his 
demands, could conceivably de- 
liver Rayburn into the hands of 
his worst enemy, the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, by putting the silk- 
stocking suburbs of north Dallas 
into his district. 

There were historical factors 
which were equally disturbing. 
If the premise was true that the 
strength of the Democratic Party 
nationally was based on political 
liberalism—friendly to labor, ad- 
vocating civil rights legislation, 
opposing special interests, and so 
on—then Johnson’s background 
posed major stumbling blocks to 
its continuation. Johnson had 
voted for the wartime Smith-Con- 
nally Act, for Taft-Hartley, for 
over-riding Truman's veto of Taft- 
Hartley, for the Eliender Amend- 
ment to reduce the minimum wage 
from 75 cents to 65 cents. On civil 
rights he had voted consistently 
with the South. 








Too, in 1950 when the Selective 
Service Extension Act was before 
the Senate, Sen. Russell had intro 
duced an amendment providing 
for segregation in the armed 
forces. Democratic Leader Lucas 
moved to table this amendment 
which was done 42-29. Johnsor 
had voted with Russell agains 
tabling—and for segregation 

In 1948, when Truman was 
fighting for liberalism nationally 
Johnson in his Senate race 
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A House Divided: New ae 


ars wo fighting the Demo- 
teralism |sponsored by 
Man in the White House.” 
January 12, 1953, issue of 
Magazine quoted Senator 
1 as follows: “It’s not the 
f the opposition to oppose. 
w Congress and a new era 
This was Johnson's state- 
the Senate Democratic 


le of Congress the first di- 
ngnel came from Steven- 





‘] Make lt Go’ 


Bartlett Appears Exclusively in 





Texas had declared in a box 
his campaign newspaper: 


‘STATES’ RIGHTS’ 

“Lyndon Johnson has taken 
a strong position against Pres 
dent Harry Truman’s civil 
rights program. 

“‘T have voted against the 
anti-poll tax law, FEPC, and 
other legislation every time it 
has come up in Congress 
Johnson declared. 

“ ‘Personally I think the px 
tax, segregation, FEPC, and 
similar legislation are proper 
matters for the states—not the 
federal government—to d 
cide. 

“My feelings are well knowr 
in my district and in Wash 
ington. And Harry Truman 
knows I am against him 
this program. I just don’t think 
Congress should try to cran 
his program down the throats 
of Southern states’.” 

On economic matters Johns 
had begun his Senate career 
1949 leading the fight for the « 





iting in the February, 1953, 
f the Democratic Digest, he 
We should support those 
‘ of the administration 
we recognize to be good for 
n, opposing only those we 
to be injurious.” In the 
issue Truman wrote: “We 
ntinue to have an affirma- 
program of our own for the 
ess of the nation.” 
sbruary in New York John- 
id the minority party “can 
e in the politics of partisan- 
it can remain true to the. 
es of responsibility. The role 
nority party is to hammer 
program that will solve the 
2ms of America—not just to 
t the work of the majority 


February 22 Senator Paul 


iglas wrote in the New York 


Magazine: 

must constantly place the 

nal interest ahead of narrow 
sectional concerns. I 

> we can also discover better 

to join the predominantly 

forces of the South and 





to override the old section- 
livisions. 1 believe we must 
t the drive of some to make 
Democratic Party a kind of 
servative carbon copy of the 
If the voters have only 

ice between two conserva- 
political parties, they will 
the Republicans every 


and gas barons against Lelar 
Olds’s appointment to the Federa 
Power Commission. He co-spor 
sored the Kerr natural gas bill anc 
had voted for the tidelands 
quitclaim bill. He voted for 
reactionary McCarran immigra 
tion bill. 

Sponsored for his leader's jol hoose 
by Georgia's Dick Russell, it was) time 
not in the political wind for Johr We must, however, face the 
son to go back on the Southerners t that the Democratic Party is 
who had devoted a major portior jivided on domestic policy as 
of their time and energy the past (Continued on Page 2) 
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Minority Leader LBJ Lets Others Fight Ike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
are the Republicans on foreign 
affairs. North of the Mason and 
Dixon line, we are progressives. 
In the South, with the exception 
of Alabama, the party is largely 
dominated by the wealthy manu- 
facturers, bankers, and planters 
whose economic interests and 
views are closely similar to those 
of the northern Republicans. In 
the southwest, the oil and gas in- 
terests give a similar coloration to 
our party. 

“I am confident that in time this 
situation will right itself. The lib- 
eral movement in the South- is 
real, and is particularly strong not 
only in Alabama but also in such 
States as North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and Texas. It 
will grow with time. Sooner or 
later unionization will come to the 
South. Se will Negro suffrage. As 
all this happens, the liberal forces 
inside the Democratic Party will 
be strengthened. 

“In the meantime, we Democrats 
in Congress are likely to speak 
with a divided voice on many is- 
sues and many Southern leaders 
in the House and Senate are likely 
to take stands which in some re- 
spects are directly opposite to the 
official position of our party as 
laid out in last year’s platform.” 


Johnson Cuts Out 


The Republicans began the 
counter-New Deal, ever cognizant 
that the basic philosophy of the 
businessman's administration had 
been succinctly stated by Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson, “What's 
good for General Motors is good 
for the country.” Opposition in 
the Senate was waged by the stal- 
warts Douglas, Morse, Humphrey, 
Lehman, et al., but without visi- 
ble aid or support from the party 
leadership. If there was a policy 
it was drift, not mastery, oppor- 
tunism, not principle. 

The record of the Congress was 
meager. Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican congressional leaders 
were testing each other, and with- 
out militant opposition they were 
able to stall legislative progress. 

Though the 1952 Democratic 
platform had advocated reforms in 
congressional procedures “so that 
majority rule prevails and deci- 
sions can be made after reason- 
able debate without being blocked 
by a minority, in either house,” 
when the vote came in the Senate 
on January 7 the Democratic lead- 
er, Johnson, voted against the ma- 
jority rule resolution. Kennedy, 
Humphrey, and Symington voted 
for the resolution. 

And though the 1952 Democratic 
platform had also pledged “the 
fulfillment of the programs of 
private housing, public low-rent 
housing, slum clearance, urban 
redevelopment, farm housing, and 
housing research as authorized by 
the Housing Act of 1949,” when 
Eisenhower appointed Albert Cole 
(who as a member of Congress had 
been one of the leading opponents 
of decent housing laws) to admin- 
ister the 1949 Housing Act, it had 
to be Morse, Lehman, Humphrey, 
and Magnuson who carried the 
fight against Cole's nomination. 

Magnuson pointed out that Cole 
had indicated in his testimony that 
he would offer no resistance to 
any trend toward increasing in- 
terest rates on veterans’ housing 
or FHA loans from four percent 
up to the maximum of six per- 
cent. Johnson voted for Cole; 
Humphrey, Kennedy, Symington 
voted against him. 

The great debate of the 83rd 
Congress came over the tidelands. 
Though the 1952 Democratic plat- 
form had called for “a continua- 
tion of the natural resources de- 
velopment policy” of Roosevelt 
and Truman and though a major- 
ity of the Democrats in both the 
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House and Senate were opposed to 
what was called the greatest 
“give-away” of them all, Johnson 
and Rayburn voted for the grant 
to the states of this property. A 
“party” position against give- 
aways was thus denied the party 
for 1956 by the congressional lead- 
ership. 

The 1952 Democratic platform 
had condemned “unfair practices” 
against national groups and stated, 
“We will eliminate distinctions be- 
tween native born and naturalized 
citizens.” July 29 in. the Senate, 
Sen. Ives proposed an amendment 
to the emergency refugee act lib- 
eralizing the definition of refu- 
gees. Johnson voted against the 
amendment, as did Symington, 
while Kennedy and Humphrey 
voted for it. 


‘Truly Moderate Party’ 


Looking ahead to the 1954 con- 
gressional elections, Chairman 
Mitchell called a two-day Demo- 
cratic conference coincident with 
a meeting of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in Chicago for 
September, 1953. 

The two controversial items at 
the conference were the “Loyalty 
Pledge” adopted by the 1952 Dem- 
ocratic national convention and a 
proposal by Paul Butler, Demo- 
cratic national committeeman from 
Indiana, that the party hold a 1954 
national convention to state an af- 
firmative program and focus at- 
tention on the party before the 
congressional campaigns. 

Johnson cold-shouldered the 

conference from the beginning 
and did not even attend. In a Dal- 
las News interview May 4, 1953, 
Johnson said, “The issues will be 
made by the House and Senate 
party leaders and the prevailing 
ideas of a majority of the Demo- 
cratic members.” In another Dallas 
News interview Sept. 6, a week 
prior to the party conference, he 
added: 
“I would like the Democratic 
Party to be the party of the people 
—the truly moderate party. That 
way, t.e people could have a 
choice between conservatism and 
moderation.” 


As it turned out, Representa- 
tive Hale Boggs of Louisiana and 
Rayburn led the drive which scut- 
tled the Butler proposal. A resolu- 
tion submitted by Governors John 
Battle of Virginia and Hugh White 
of Mississippi concerning the 
“loyalty pledge” was adopted. 
This resolution provided that the 
rules of the 1952 convention were 
dead and that there was no rules 
for the 1956 convention. 

Though the formal action on the 
proposals took place on Monday, 
it was a three-hour luncheon con- 
ference on Sunday, Sept. 13, be- 
tween Stevenson, Truman, Ray- 
burn, and Mitchell which worked 
out the harmony program of dis- 
posal. 

In the fall of 1953, Stevenson 
and Mitchell began a program of 
rapproachement with the Southern 
Democratic leaders. Stevenson 
made a conciliatory speech to the 
Georgia Legislature on Nov. 24 
as the guest of Governor Herman 
Talmadge and visited Governor 
Persons in Alabama on the way 
home. On Dec. 2, Mitchell joined 
Georgia's two senators as prin- 
cipal speakers at a Democratic 
dinner in Atlanta. 


‘Sound State Laws’ 


The second session of the 83rd 
Congress opened in January, 1954, 
and the first important issue for 
consideration in the Senate was 
the authorization of the agreement 
with Canada for joint construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Proj- 
ect. On January 20, Johnson voted 
against while Kennedy, Humphrey 
and Symington voted for it. 

On January 18 in a radio inter- 
view for Texas consumption, John- 





son discussed the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The 1952 Democratic platform had 





declared: “We strongly advocate 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act,” which “interferes in an arbi- 
trary manner with collective bar- 
gaining, tipping the scales in favor 
of management against labor.” 
Johnson said: “ ... I think, the 
President was right when he said 
the Taft-Hartley Act, as it stands, 
is ‘sound legislation.’ I certainly 
do not favor weakening the basic 
provisions of the present law. I 
will oppose any suggested amend- 
ments that would have such an 
effect. Perhaps certain parts of 
the law need to be straightened.” 

Praising Texas state labor laws, 
Johnson said he wants “to make 
sure that federal legislation in 
the field of labor-management re- 
lations does not override or super- 
sede our sound state laws.” (The 
laws, of course, include “right to 
work.”) 

Then on January 25 came the 
vote on confirmation of Senator 
McCarthy’s friend, Robert E. Lee, 
as a member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Lee’s 
only experience in the communica- 
tions field was presiding over 
“Facts Forum” programs for oil 
tycoon H. L. Hunt of Dallas. John- 
son absented himself when the 
vote came while Kennedy, 
Humphrey and Symington voted 
against confirmation of Lee. John- 
son said that if he had voted, he 
would have voted for Lee. 

Late in January, Senator Morse 
came to Texas for two Roosevelt 
Day dinners and took time out to 
comment about the Democratic 
leader in the Senate. “Texas ought 
to elect itself two senators,”’ said 
Morse; “you have none now. One 
represents the oil interests and the 
other represents Lyndon B. John- 
son—and when I say that I’m en- 
gaging in the height of senatorial 
courtesy.” 

Morse continued, “Johnson has 
the most reactionary record in the 
Senate. Look at his voting rec- 
ord. If he should ever have a 
liberal idea he would have a brain 
hemorrhage. 

“A politician who is afraid of 
being defeated is the worst rep- 
resentative you can have. And I 
cannot explain the actions of your 
own senior senator except upon 
the basis of the fact that he, too, 
is afraid he is going to be de- 
feated.” 

Johnson fired back at Morse 
from Washington, saying “Texas 
doesn’t need any outsiders to 
come in and tell them how to 
vote. I don’t think Texas will pay 
any more attention to him than 
the Senate does.” Johnson remind- 
ed Texans of “Morse’s opposition 
to measures for the benefit of Tex- 
as,” referring to the tidelands 
legislation among other things. 


The Bricker Amendment 

On Feb. 26 came the vote on 
the Bricker Amendment to the 
Constitution to limit the treaty 
powers of the United States and 
curb the President's authority to 
enter into executive agreements. 
Johnson voted for the finally 
emerging version of the Bricker 
Amendment, while Kennedy and 
Humphrey voted against. Syming- 
ton was absent. 

Though Johnson had endorsed 
the Bricker Amendment in Sept. 
1853, and his vote was not un- 
expected, it only pointed up a 
‘basic philosophic division between 
the leaders of the Democratic 
Party. 

Rayburn spoke bluntly against 
it: “I wouldn't be for it if they 
struck out all but the enacting 
clause.” Truman wrote perhaps 
the most authoritative comment: 
“It is a real example of living and 
thinking in terms of the eigh- 
teenth century instead of the 
twentieth.” 

On March 3 the Senate con- 
sidered the recruitment of “wet- 
back lebor” from Mexico for agri- 


cultural work in the United States. 





The 1952 Democratic platform had 
advocated “prompt improvement 
of employment conditions of mi- 
gratory workers and increased 
protection of their safety and 
health,” but the Senate voted on 
March 3 to authorize the continua- 
tion of wet-back recruitment prac- 
tices and failed to provide for 
minimum standards of employ- 
ment. Johnson voted for the bill, 
Kennedy and Humphrey voted 
against; Symington was absent. 

On March 4, Ray Tucker writing 
in the Dallas News said: 

“Senator Johnson heads but does 
not lead the Democrats in the up- 
per chamber, who actually consti- 
tute a majority of one .. .” 

“The key explanation is that 
Senator Johnson must be re- 
elected next fall. It would not be 
discreet for him to fight the Eisen- 
hower legislative program too 
openly or savagely. He will need 
the support of voters and news- 
papers which still ‘like Ike.’ 

“He will need campaign contri- 
butions from those fabulous pro- 
McCarthy ‘billionaires.’ He cannot 
antagonize the popular Gov. Allan 
Shivers, still a White House pal. 

“Most amazingly, he voted for 
the George substitute for the 
Bricker Amendment. It would 
have required great courage for 
him to do otherwise, since all but 
three Southerners—Fulbright of 
Arkansas, Hill of Alabama, and 
Kefauver of Tennessee—supported 
the Georgian’s ban on _ secret 
agreements. Nevertheless, by his 
vote the Senate Democratic leader 
indirectly condemned a vast por- 
tion of the Roosevelt-Truman di- 
plomacy.” 

Tucker concluded: “. The 
Democrats on Capitol Hill lack 
a leader!” 

The third week in March, John- 
son wrote in his weekly column 
for Texas: ‘ 

“TREATY POWERS: Debate and 
voting on the Bricker Amendment 
was almost wholly along non-- 
partisan lines. The amendment re- 
ported by the Senate judiciary 
committee never came to the floor 
for a vote. After voting for sev- 
eral provisions designed to close 
the constitutional loophole with 
respect to treaty making powers, 
I urged Senator George to intro- 
duce a substitute amendment that 
would attain the basic objectives 
of Bricker Amendment supporters. 

“He did so. His amendment was 
supported by Senator Bricker and 
others among the sponsors of the 
original amendment. We lost by 
just one vote. 

“Nevertheless, a valuable pur- 
pose has been served. Americans 
have. been alerted to the need for 
action to protect the constitution- 
al rights of the States and of the 
people generally. I predict 
that some such measure as pro- 
posed will finally be enacted.” 

In the Senate on April 1 came 
the vote on statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska. The 1952 Democratic 
platform advocated “immediate 
statehood for these two terri- 
tories.” When the roll was called, 
Johnson voted against the bill, 
while Symington voted for it and 
Kennedy and Humphrey were 
paired for it. 

The New Republic May 3, 1954, 
had this to say of Johnson’s lead- 
ership: 

“There is basis for hope that 
after May 3 Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
of Texas will begin to act like the 
Minority Leader he was elected 
to be 15 months ago. After that 
date the filings for U. S, Senator 
from Texas will be closed. . . . the 
only time he has exercised his 
power in this session, except in 
forcing Senator Chavez's confir- 
mation, was to veto an order by 
Majority Leader William Know- 
land to hold night sessions.” 


The UN and China 


In March, 1954, Stevenson, giv- 
ing the Godkin Lecturcs at Har- 





vard, said, “We will shortly have 
to evolve the minimum conditions 
on which we are willing to live 
and let live with the Chinese Com- 
munists, with the probability that, 
as in Europe, the ideological con- 
test will go on for a long time.” 

The isolationist go-it-alone-if- 
necessary forces fed by McCarthy- 
ism and only feebly contested by 
Eisenhower and Dulles simmered 
during the spring and early sum- 
mer until on July 1 the Republi- 
can majority leader in the Senate. 
Knowland of California, boiled 
over in an extraordinary speech 
on foreign policy and declared 
that if Communist China was 
voted into the U. N. he would 
resign his majority leadership and 
work full time to get the U. S. 
out of the U. N. 

The following day, July 2, John- 
son followed Knowland’s lead and 
said: 

“ |... First, The American peo- 
ple want no appeasement of the 
Communists. 

“Second. In my opinion the 
American people will refuse to 
support the United Nations if 
Communist China shoots its way 
into membership. 

“Third. The American people 
have become very uneasy over 
the intentions and objectives of 
our allies.” 

Morse of Oregon challenged both 
Knowland and Johnson: “I be- 
lieve that both of those speeches 
are likely to be subject to serious 


misinterpretation by many at 
home and abroad . . . What dis- 
turbs me, Mr. President, is a 


growing attitude in this country, 
which I believe is reflected by 
implication in the speeches of the 
majority leader and the minority 
leader, that if we cannot have our 
way in the field of foreign policy, 
and if the United Nations does not 
follow a course of action Which we 
think it ought to follow, we will 
retire from the United Nations.” 

The titular head of the Demo- 
crats, Stevenson had prayed for 
enlightened “moderation” in for- 
eign policy in March, and John- 
son, the party’s Senate leader, re- 
plied in July with a “me too” 
backing up Knowland’s rigid iso- 
lationism. It seems that Adlai 
Stevenson was thinking about hu- 
manity and the future of man- 
kind; it appears that Johnson had 
his eye on the Cullens, Hunts, and 
Murchisons of Texas who were 
pouring money into McCarthyism. 


1954 Economic Issues 


Among the major economic 
problems facing the nation in 1954 
were rising unemployment and 
falling consumer purchasing pow- 
er. Again the 1952 Democratic 
platform had pledged “a stronger 
system of unemployment insur- 
ance, with broader coverage and 
substantially increased benefits in- 
cluding an allowance for depend- 
ents.” 

Fourteen Southern Democrats— 
led by Leader Johnson and his 
whip, Earle Clements—on July 13 
lined up with 42 Republicans to 
kill an amendment to the Reed 
unemployment compensation bill 
offered by Sen. Kennedy which 
would have established national 
standards for the amount and du- 
ration of unemployment benefits. 
Humphrey and Symington voted 
with Kennedy. 

The most complicated dispute of 
the second session of the 83rd 
Congress concerned the 104-page 
GOP amendment to the atomic 
energy law. Humphrey called it 
“a brazen giveaway of 12 billion 
dollars spent by all the American 
people in atomic energy develop- 
ment.” After four days of around- 
the-clock debate called by Repub- 
lican leader Knowland in an at- 
tempt to break the Democratic op- 
position led by Anderson, Hill, 
Humphrey; Murray, Douglas, Gore, 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
and Jackson and the Independent, 
Morse, Johnson suddenly—at 8:30 
p.m. July 24—took the floor and 
proposed for himself and Know- 
land a unanimous consent agree- 
ment to limit debate and cut off 
all amendments not filed before 
8 p.m. that night. 

It had taken 30 years to achieve 
a body of law regulating hydro- 
electric power, but the atomic en- 
ergy amendment ignored that ex- 
perience and was also a device of 
the Administration to weaken the 
TVA. The Democrats working to 
force compromise were aghast at 
the Johnson move (which of 
course was objected to): they 
knew he had thus joined the op- 
position. His congratulation came 
from Republicans. Goldwater of 
Arizona that night remarked that 
Johnson had afforded “a fine ex- 
ample of leadership.” The returns 
that night from Texas gave him a 
3-to-1 majority, and, said Gold- 
water, “it is good to know that my 
neighboring state of Texas is 
showing intelligence in backing 
solid American thinking in these 
trying hours.” 

On July 26 Humphrey called up 
an amendment to apply the ac- 
counting and reporting section of 
the Federal Power Act to atomic- 
ally generated electricity. Ken- 
nedy and Symington voted with 
Humphrey; Johnson voted against 
it. On final passage Johnson and 
Kennedy voted aye, Humphrey 
and Symington no. 

The New Republic commented 
on Johnson’s action: “If nothing 
else, the incident may finally con- 
vince Democratic senators that 
the man they chose as leader is 
more concerned with his personal 
ambitions than with the record 
his party will present to the vot- 
ers on election day.” 

On August 3 the Senate voted 
to cut the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram back by $500 million with 
Johnson and Kennedy voting for 
the cut and Humphrey and Sy- 
mington voting against. 

On August 16 the Senate voted 
to cut Foreign Military Aid by 
$200 million with Johnson, Ken- 
nedy, and Symington voting for 
the cut, Humphrey against. 


Enter Paul Butler 


The 1954 fall congressional elec- 
tions brought victory to the Dem- 
ocrats. The Senate would have 48 
Democrats plus Wayne Morse, the 
Republicans 47. In the House the 
Democrats won 232 seats to the 
Republicans’ 203. Johnson’s con- 
trol of the Senate, however, was 
owed to Morse. 

Chairman Mitchell called a 
meeting of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in New Orleans 
for December and resigned. Ray- 
burn tried to get the committee to 
postpone action in electing a new 
chairman until sometime in 1955 
in order to gain time to work on 
committee members, but Steven- 
son opposed delay and the com- 
mittee went with Stevenson. Paul 
Butler was the choice of the Mit- 
chell-Stevenson forces and got 70 
out of 105 votes cast. 

New Orleans was significant in 
that Butler, in his first Speech as 
chairman, attacked Eisenhower. 
This second Battle of New Or- 
leans was to have results not an- 
ticipated by many. Butler was a 
new type of party chairman, a 
new force to be reckoned with by 
the party leadership. 

Johnson outlined his program 
for the Democratic 84th Congress 
(Newsweek, Dec. 6) as follows: 

“... We will proceed as rapidly 
as possible to build up the nation’s 
defenses; to assure our farmers a 
fairer share of the natiori’s in- 
come; to break the bottlenecks of 
foreign trade; to broaden the cred- 
it base and put an end to the evil 
effects of the hard-moncy policy. 





“The only thing that can be said 
now is that we Democrats will 
cooperate with the President on 
any measure which our inner con- 
science tells us will advance the 
best interests of the country. But 
in any event, there will be no per- 
sonal attacks upon the integrity 
of the President or upon his in- 
tentions.” 

The opening of the Congress in 
1955 was rudely shattered 24 hours 
after Eisenhower’s message by an 
analysis of the message by the 
research division of the Democrat- 
ic National Committee. Privately 
but widely circulated, the analysis 
made the Times by Jan. 8. 

The analysis was sharp, terse, 
and hard-hitting. A new force had 
entered Democratic politics. 

But a new force was at work 
in Congress also. Sam Rayburn 
as Speaker simply re-instituted 
his “get-along, go-along” policy. 
In the Senate with the power of 
the majority leadership firmly in 
his grasp, the calculating compro- 
miser from Texas had begun his 
stewardship. Not since Henry Clay 
had there been such an icy eye 
for the main chance leading the 
Senate. 

Ambitious for power, with a 
fanatic’s understanding of how to 
use power and a cynical concept 
of senatorial politics as mainly 
personal and individual, but with 
a genius for personal relation- 
ships, Johnson was a consummate 
senatorial politician. The boys in 
the back room who managed the 
conservative coalition had an op- 
erators who could deliver a con- 
servative result as the only “pos- 
sible” compromise. 

This was the beginning of the 
era of adroit parliamentary ma- 
neuvers to forestall open discus- 
sion and avoid the recorded vote 
whenever possible. 

Johnson is reported to have ad- 
vised his Democratic colleagues 
at the beginning of the session 
that in his opinion the public was 
tired of headlines, controversy, 
and partisan recrimination: that 
McCarthy had given all congres- 
sional investigations a bad name. 
There was more to it than this! 
Investigations are the prime tech- 
nique for a party to build support 
for the next election. The political 
woods were full of bear waiting 
for eager hunters: the proposed 
transfer of Hell’s Canyon to the 
Idaho Power Company; the truth 
about the government's security 
program and the “numbers rack- 
et” of the Administration; the 
emasculation of REA; the com- 
plete Republicanization of all of 
the so-called independent agen- 
cies—Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, Federal Communications 
Commission, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Tariff Commission, etc.; for- 
eign policy and Dulles Brinkman- 
ship; and the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. Johnson wanted his “boys” 
to go rabbit hunting. 

His first behind-the-scenes ac- 
tion was to maneuver Kefauver 
out of the chairmanship of the ju- 
diciary sub-committee scheduled 
to undertake the Dixon-Yates and 
power inquiry. It was reported 
that he was opposed to any ag- 
grandizement of Kefauver that 
might enhance his presidential 
ambitions. Though Kefauver had 
pressed for the investigation and 
requested the money to carry it 
out, he was shifted out of the way 
by an intricate series of plays that 
resemble nothing so much as a 
shell game at a carnival. This was 
also the spring of the Salk vac- 
cine discussion. Johnson's old Tex- 
as friend, Oveta Culp Hobby, wife 
of the publisher of the Houston 
Post, was Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


Presidency Forfeited 
By May the disillusionment 
about the “new look” in govern- 





ment which would result from 
the Democratic Congress had be- 
gun. Doris Fleeson wrote: “Demo- 
crats .. . mutter dolefully that 
the people aren't interested in is- 
sues ... It is fair to suggest that 
people can’t get excited about is- 
sues they never hear discussed.” 

The New Republic added: 
“Democrats have failed to launch 
a first-class investigation of the 
new bank and business merger 
movement, which is the outstand- 
ing monopolistic development of 
our time.” 

At the Democratic National 
Committee Paul Butler was feel- 
ing his way gingerly through the 
quicksands of party politics, He 
made overtures to the 1952 South- 
ern bolters, but he continued to 
attack the Administration. Late in 
May in Norfolk, Va., he said: 
“The Eisenhower Administration 
has been the most blindly parti- 
san government our nation ever 
had.” 

On June 5 Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action asserted: “The 
Democratic leadership in the Con- 
gress, in affably acqiiescing in 
the Republican assault upon lib- 
eralism, is betraying the Demo- 
cratic Party's traditional claim to 
be the party of the people... . 
The Democratic Party has deliv- 
ered a veto power into the hands 
of its most conservative elements. 
In the Senate, majority leader 
Lyndon Johnson has consistently 
used the pretext of ‘party unity’ to 
avoid action on liberal legisla- 
tion.” 

And on June 12 The New York 
Times commented: 

“The pay-off has been this: 

“If the Democrats have not 
achieved a spectacular record of 
positive partisan accomplishment, 
neither have they let their chronic 
regional hostilities break out into 
the open. ... This, if preserved 
in, will at least allow the Demo- 
crats to go into next year’s elec- 
tion campaign with a convincing 
united front... . : 

“But at the same time, a Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presi- 
dency .. . will have his hands full 
making a case for himself. He will 
have to condemn a program that 
his own party has been largely 
instrumental in building, and he 
will have to do battle against a 
President whom his own party has 
largely sustained.” 

Newsweek, June 20 said: “The 
strategy of Democratic leaders in 
Congress is now clear: They are 
trying to make a case for re-elec- 
tion of Democratic majorities to 
the House and Senate even if the 
Republicans again win the Presi- 
dency.” 


Labor Standards Gutted 

One of the most significant acts 
of Johnson’s leadership in his first 
session as majority leader was his 
handling of the Gore highway bill 
to spend $8 billion of federal funds 
in five years for interstate high- 
ways. As reported out of the Sen- 
ate public works committee, the 
bill contained a provision that 
workers on interstate highways 
would be paid the prevailing wage 
of the area in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act. Davis-Bacon, 
enacted by Congress in 1931 under 
Herbert Hoover, required fair la- 
bor standards on federally-fi- 
nanced construction projects. 

On May 24, Sen. Chavez of New 





Mexico, reportedly told by John 
son that a dozen Southern sena- 
tors would vote against the high- 
way bill if the “prevailing wage” 
requirement was left in, 
duced a “perfecting amendment.” 
Johnson the next day said, “I fa- 
vor the amendment.” Then Chavez 
explained that he was for Davis 
Bacon but offered the amendment 
“in order to satisfy some of the 
opposition to Section 17.” the 
Davis-Bacon section. 


Sen. McNamara of Michigan éaid 
that to fail to recognize the eight- 
hour day in perhaps the largest 
construction job upon which the 
United States had ever entered 
“would make us go back at least 
30 years.’ Neuberger of Oregon 
said the Chavez amendment would 
“strike out” the Davis-Bacon pri 
vision to protect working condi 
tions on the highway construction 
projects just as Davis-Bacon also 
protects workers on federally 
aided airports, hospitals, and 
schools, “I believe that when the 
Democratic Party says to its mem 
bers that we must strike from this 
vast highway bill a provision put 
in to protect the workers who will 
build the interstate highway sys 
tem, the Democratic Party is not 
being true to the traditions or 
which it was founded,” Neuberger: 
said. Morse agreed, saying the 
amendment would be “moving 
back 20 years” and would 
labor in the face.” Lehman of New 
York said the amendment would 
“repudiate a policy which has beer 
successful in advancing the stand 
ard of living of a very large seg 
ment of our population.” 

But with Johnson riding hard 
Senator Douglas’s efforts to hav: 


a roll call vote was thwarted, and 


the amendment cancelling the 


Davis-Bacon provision was 


adopted. 

Texans don’t need to be re 
minded of Johnson’s close associa 
tion with the open-shop, anti 
union Brown & Root Construction 
Company, one of the major high 
way construction firms in the 
country. 


It was noted by only a few that} 


on Saturday afternon, July 
when Johnson suffered his severe 
heart attack, he was visiting the 
Virginia estate of George Brown 
of Brown & Root. 

Johnson's heart attack came a 
an inopportune time. His old 
friend, Martin Andersen, publish 


er of the Orlando Florida Sentinel, | 


a former Texan, already had sent 
out over the wire the text of his 
front page editorial from the July 
3 edition of the Sentinel, calling 
for the nomination of Johnson for 
president in 1956. 

Three weeks later, when Ovet: 
Culp Hobby resigned as Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfar 
as a result of the debacle over the 
Salk vaccine, Johnson, from his 
sick bed in Bethesda Naval Hos 
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lamented the departure of 
my long-time friend,” “a de- 
public servant who ... 
hes worked—and worked hard— 
country in war and in 
peace and we owe to her a deep 
debt of gratitude. . . As the na- 
t first Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare she faced 
" » challenging problems and 
met them with the calm dignity 
f dedicated selfishness that has 
the hallmark of her career. 
[ can speak with a great deal 
f feeling as to her devotion to 
duty I carr testify with con- 
as to her‘capability and 
grity I feel a personal 
of loss because she is leav- 
ing Washington.” 
I Democratic Party had lost 
sr issue for 1956. How could 
ne attack the record of Mrs. 
and her handling of the 
after such an en; 


pital 
voted 


for our 


H >y 
aik vaccine 
July 27 Johnson appealed 

his hospital bed for his fel- 
senators to hasten considera- 

f the bill to free natural gas 

ers from federal controls. 

He egged his colleagues who 
see him at the hospital to 

e out the bill at this session, 
reported Sarah Mc- 


e of the truly remarkable bi- 

an accomplishments of John- 

i Rayburn was the increase 

f the minimum wage from 75 
$1 an hour without a 

The original bill 
vould have raised minimum wages 
and extended the coverage to in- 


rded vote. 


who have no way to be pro- 
ted, being unorganized and un- 
wesented). Johnson persuaded 
Senate labor subcommittee to 
the extended coverage sec- 
which were designed to 
ring an additional 6.5 million of 
he 20 million not protected under 
erage. If the subcommittee had 
the extension provision 
the $1 minimum, extension 
ould have had a chance on @ roll 
vote, what with 1956 coming 
but the compromise was made 
Republican-Dixiecrat terms. 
10 of 13 Points 
At a fund-raising dinner at 
Texas, Nov. 21, Johnson 
ade his first major speaking 
ffort following his heart attack. 
rouchingly he put forth a 13-point 
ogram for the second session 
he 84th Congress. He called it 
gram with a heart.” 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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'56 GAS BILL BACKLASHES ON DEMOCRATS 


(Continued from Page 3) 

He included reducing the social 
security age limit for women and 
extending coverage to practically 
all self-employed groups but doc- 
tors; tax revision to benefit low 
income groups, probably increas- 
ing exemptions; aid to health re- 
search, with larger grants for hos- 
pital building; a school construc- 
tion program; a public roads pro- 
gram, probably similar to the so- 
called Gore bill; a farm program 
of restoring 90 percent of parity, 
extending benefits on additional 
products, and possibly a soil-rent- 
al program; a natural gas bill to 
“preserve free enterprise and ac- 
cord legitimate protection to con- 
sumers”; a housing program; 
water resources programs empha- 
sizing a high dam at Hell’s Can- 
yon, the Frying Pan, Ark., proj- 
ect, Niagara River development, 
Upper Colorado basic storage proj- 
ect, Washita, Okla., project, Ven- 
tura, Calif., project, tidal project 
survey, and a New England de- 
velopment project; relief of critical 
depressed areas, including tax 
measures to encourage industry, 
more public works, supplementary 
unemployment insurance, and sur- 
plus food grants; amendments to 
the immigration and naturalization 
laws; a constitutional amendment 
abolishing the poll tax; disaster 
insurance. 

The New York Times, Nov. 23, 
reported that Sen. Humphrey “sa- 
luted the Johnson program as rep- 
resenting a very fine batting aver- 
age—twelve hits in thirteen times 
at bat.” The one ‘strike out,’ he 
added, was the gas bill.” 

The Wall Street Journal, Nov. 
23, commented: “None of these 
items is new. Few of them are not, 
in some form or other, also des- 
tined to be part of the Eisenhower 
Administration's program for next 
year.” 

And there were caustic com- 
ments. Joseph L. Rauh, national 
chairman of ADA, declared on 
Dec. 3: 

“Since we are here dealing with 
achievement and record, rather 
than slogans and promises, it 
would make sense to try and fig- 
ure out just what Eisenhower 
moderation is versus Johnson 
moderation, if indeed there is a 
difference.” 

The most important develop- 
ment of 1955 was the conversion 
of Adlai Stevenson to the John- 
son-Rayburn concept. On Sept. 27 
Stevenson visited Johnson's ranch 
and was joined there by Sam Ray- 
burn. The three spent the eve- 
ning together without publicly re- 
vealing the course of the conver- 
sation. 

On Nov. 19, Stevenson told a 
$100 Democratic Party dinner in 
Chicago: “I agree that it is a 
time for catching our breath; I 
agree that moderation is the spirit 
of the times. But we best take 
care lest we confuse moderation 
with mediocrity, or settle for half 
answers to hard problems. . 
Moderation, yes. Stagnation, no!” 

Averell Harriman was also pres- 
ent at the dinner and following it 
declared, “There is no such word 
as ‘moderation’ in the Democratic 
vocabulary.” Governor Williams of 
Michigan declared: “I am made 
heartsick by those in my own party 
who do not militantly resist the 
spurious doctrine that . . . our job 
‘is done, we can rest. So long as 


some 15 million American families 
are still housed in substandard 
dwellings I would be ashamed to 
hearken to the counsels of those 
who have proposed that this is an 
lideal time for a national coffee 
break.” 

The New Republic, Dec. 5, com- 
mented: “Governor Williams and 
his allies suspect that ‘modera- 
tion’ and ‘breath catching’ are the 
rationalization employed by Stev- 
enson for his effort to come to 
terms with Johnson and his group. 
For three years Williams and his 
friends have been emphasizing to 
Stevenson that victory in 1956 will 
depend upon the enthusiasm with 
which labor and _ low-income 
groups generally regard: the Demo- 
cratic candidate, rather than the 
acceptance which this candidate 
can pick up from _ peripheral 
groups. 

“They have pointed out that one- 
third of the voters participate only 
in presidential elections. They 
have added that this one-third is 
made up predominantly of Amer- 
icans with low incomes.” 

The reaction of Averell Harri- 
man and Mennen Williams, by 
courtesy of historic hindsight, was 
prophetic. They were thinking in 
terms of winning the election; 
Stevenson seems to have been pri- 
marily concerned with getting the 
nomination. Herein lay the dif- 
ference in the two Adlai Steven- 
sons—the man of 1952 and the man 
of 1955-56. In 1952 Stevenson was 
drafted. In 1956 he wanted the 
nomination and to get it had to be 
a candidate for nine long months. 

Eisenhower delivered his State 
of the Union message on Jan. 5, 
and as the Dallas News commented 
Jan. 8, it “included in whole or 
in part ten of Senate Democratic 
Leader Johnson's 13-point ‘pro- 
gram with a heart.’ Not accepted 
by Ike were Johnson's call for a 
tax revision to benefit low income 
groups, a natural gas bill, and 90 
percent of parity farm price sup- 
ports.” 


His Gas Bill's Backlash 

The natural gas bill had been 
whipped through the House of 
Representatives by Speaker Ray- 
burn on July 28, 1955 on a vote 
of 209 to 203, 136 Democrats vot- 
ing no, and 86 yes. The following 
day, though housing was a basic 
plank in the Democratic platform, 
Rayburn sat placidly by while the 
House tossed out of the bill the 
35,000 public housing units to re- 
lieve slums in metropolitan areas. 

Johnson made the gas bill the 
first order of business for debate 
in the Senate in 1956. After three 
weeks of debate Sen. Case, Repub- 
lican of South Dakota, broke the 
story of the $2500 “campaign con- 
tribution” by a Texas lawyer in- 
terested in the bill. 

Johnson said he would call for 
a thoroughgoing inquiry into the 
incident, but Johnson had a prob- 
lem. As Sen. Barkley commented, 
Washington was swarming with 
more lobbyists than at any time in 
his memory, and most of them 
were from Texas. The fly in John- 
son's ointment was Sen. Hennings 
of Missouri, chairman of the sub- 
committee on privileges and elec- 
tions, which had jurisdiction over 
the Case incident. Hennings was 
opposed to the gas bill, and any 





investigation which he handled 
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would certainly open up the Pan- 
dora’s Box of all influence ex- 
erted to get the bill passed. Hen- 
nings had to be side-tracked. 


On Jan. 31, Hennings had told 


the Senate: “ ... I am told by 
some of the most astute and 
knowledgeable observers of the 


American political scene that the 
power of the oil companies is so 
great that even the United States 
government will have great dif- 
ficulty in controlling, in the public 
interest, their rapacity. It is dif- 
ficult, I am told, because the oil 
industry is truly bipartisan in 
politics, and works through both 
the great major parties. It has 
friends everywhere, and particu- 
larly among those in office. It is 
being noted, all over the country, 
by readers of the free press of this 
country, that this particular bill 
is being pushed through the Con- 
gress under Democratic Party aus- 
pices, and by some of my closest 
political associates, by senators 
whom I greatly admire and re- 
vere, and for whom I have affec- 
tion. . . . Certainly, the represen- 
tatives of the great majority of 
Democrats throughout the nation 
will be allied against it.” 


Hennings in charge of an in- 
vestigation could upset the Texas 
oil and gas applecart for years. 

On Monday, Feb. 6, Johnson 
moved. He first laid out the unani- 
mous consent agreements provid- 
ing for voting on the gas bill that 
day. Then he introduced for him- 
self and Knowland a resolution 
providing for a “select” committee 
of two Democrats and two Repub- 
licans to investigate only the al- 
leged improper attempt to influ- 
ence the vote of Sen. Case and to 
report by March 1. 

Hennings said that inquiring 
only inte the matter of the at- 
tempted contribution to Sen. Case 
was like going lion hunting with 
a pea shooter. He asked Johnson 
te change the wording so the com- 
mittee could investigate “all im- 
proper attempts to influence sena- 
tors’ vofes on the gas bill.” John- 
son replied: “I don’t want... to 
have the Senate start out on a 
general fishing expedition.” 

Douglas of Illinois said: “As I 
have listened to the arguments of 
the senator from Texas and of the 
senator from Oklahoma I am re- 
minded of Alice in Wonderland, 
when the Red Queen was conduct- 
ing a trial, and Alice suggested 
that they should take the evi- 
dence. The Red Queen replied: 
‘No; judgment first and evidence 
afterwards’.” 

Senator Pastore of Rhode Island 
introduced an amendment that the 
Federal Power Commission in ar- 
riving at a “reasonable market 
price” for natural gas would have 
to consider among the other fac- 
tors the protection of the interest 
of the consumers. Humphrey, Ken- 
nedy, and Symington voted aye, 
Johnson no; the amendment lost. 

Douglas introduced an amend- 
ment to free the small producers 
of natural gas from all regulation 
and retain regulation of the ap- 
proximately 200 large producers. 
Humphrey, Kennedy, and Syming- 
ton voted for the Douglas amend- 
ment, Johnson against; the amend- 
ment lost. 

When the vote came finally, 
Humphrey, Kennedy, and Syming- 
ton voted against, Johnson for; 


.| the bill carried 53 to 38. On Feb. 


7 Johnson got his resolution for 
the “select” committee passed. 
But the denouement had to wait 
until Feb. 17. From his vacation 
retreat at Thomasville, Ga., Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed the bill. 

Johnson had misjudged the pub- 
lic, the President and the politics 
of the situation. In his zeal to pass 
a bill for the oil and gas industry, 
he had been arrogant and ruthless. 
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He held the whip-hand, but failed 
to consider the back-lash. 

New Republic acidly said“... 
the veto of the gas bill neatly un- 
dercuts the Democrats’ ‘give-away’ 
argument against the GOP.” And 
an article in Harper's Magazine 


for May on “Giveaways” con- 
cluded: “Since President Ejisen- 
hower’s February veto of the 


amendment to the Natural Gas 
Act, the political potency of the 
‘giveaway’ charge has been con- 
siderably watered down. .. . The 
score card ends up with dollar 
signs opposite “both teams.” 

Federal aid for school construc- 
tion had been pledged in the 1952 
Democratic platform. On Nov. 21, 
1955, Johnson had included in his 
“program with a heart” for the 
Congress “a school construction 
program to meet the needs of our 
children. The House education and 
Labor committee had reported out 
a bill authorizing $1.6 billion as 
grants to states and local com- 
munities for school construction. 
The bill specifically prohibited any 
federal interference in schools but 
included the Powell amendment 
against aid to segregated schools. 

After the Powell amendment 
had been attached to the bill by 
a vote of 225 to 192, the House 
rejected the bill by a vote of 192 
for, 224 against. Eighteen Texas 
Democratic congressmen (all who 
were present and voting) voted 
against the aid for school construc- 
tion bill. If the Texas delegation 
had followed the Democratic plat- 
form or even Johnson’s program 
with a heart, the school construc- 
tion bill would have passed. Again 
complaint was heard that if Ray- 
burn had worked one-tenth as 
hard for a Democratic platform 
pledge as for the natural gas bill, 
it could have passed. 


12 to 18 Hours 


Meanwhile, the national conven- 
tions had taken over the political 
stage, and Stevenson, Harriman, 
Kefauver, Truman, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Kennedy, Paul Butler, et al., 
had their ideas to be considered. 
The Democrats in convention as- 
sembled at Chicago. 

Johnson, as a favorite son from 
Texas, had the Texas delegation 
secure in his hip pocket. Only 
Mississippi joined Texas in vot- 
ing for him. 

He told the press all he had 
wanted was a winning platform, 
and he was satisfied with the one 
adopted, though he did not agree 
with every line of it. In fact, Vann 
Kennedy, his appointee to the 
drafting committee, voted against 
the civil rights plank; but Johnson 
said he thought the plank was one 
the party could win with. 

However, Johnson was serious 
about getting the nomination for 
himself. Time Magazine Aug. 20 
reperted that he would “do my 
duty” if nominated and that when 
asked if Stevenson or Harriman 
was the best candidate, he replied, 








Lowe to Reply 

The Observer has recently 
carried three articles by 
Franklin Jones, the celebrated 
Marshall attorney, criticizing 
recent decisions of Texas Su- 
preme Court Justice Robert 
Calvert and opposing his pres- 
ent aspiration for the chief 
justiceship of that court. 

The next issue of the Ob- 
server will include a gracious 
and engagingly written retort 
to Jones from Hamilton Lowe, 
the Austin attorney who suc- 
cessfully defended Jones be- 
fore the Supreme Court after 
Jones was threatened with 
three days’ incarceration for 
the vigor with which he in- 
sisted on his right, on behalf 
of an injured client, to tell at 
least part of the truth to a 
jury about the insurance qom- 
pany defendant in the case. 














“the best candidate at the moment 
is -—Lyndon Johnson.” The New 
Yorker Aug. 25 said that for 12 
to 18 hours, Johnson “waged a 
perfectly serious and purposeful 
campaign for the nomination.” 

Newsweek Aug. 27 explained 
that Stevenson asked for an ap- 
pointment with Johnson to fright- 
en the Northern delegations with 
the idea that Johnson might get 
the credit for putting Stevenson 
over the top. The strategy worked. 
The guardian angel of the Demo- 
cratic Party was at work in Chi- 
cago when Stevenson did not have 
to deal with Johnson and turn 
over control of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee to him to get 
the nomination. 

Johnson took charge of the 
presidential campaign in Texas in 
1956. In many ways it was the 
most incredible campaign Texas 
had ever seen. 

Johnson’s constant newspaper 
admirer, William S. White, wrote 
of the Texas campaign on Oct. 
18: “The Johnson-Rayburn leader- 
ship is running its show basically 
on the premise that what is im- 
portant in Texas is simply the 
Democratic Party and not so much 
the Democratic presidential can- 
didate personally.” 

Governor Allan Shivers, heading 
the Democrats for Eisenhower in 
Texas, caustically commented on 
this strange development, as re- 
ported by the Houston Post Nov. 
2: “Shivers charged that Johnson 
and Rayburn tried to conceal the 
names of the Democratic candi- 
dates in the meetings they have 
been holding over Texas, and spent 
most of their time talking about 
each other. “‘Why, you’d almost 
think Lyndon and Mr. Sam were 
running,’ he laughed.”’ 

But the weirdest operation of all 
came out of the Johnson-run state 
headquarters. One Holmes Alex- 
ander, a Washington columnist 
and long-time friend of Johnson’s, 
wrote a column praising Johnson 
and making a snide attack on 
Stevenson. The Johnson state 
headquarters had this column re- 
produced and mailed out by the 
thousands over Texas in the mid- 
dle of October, three weeks before 
the presidential election. 

When state headquarters staff 
members were questioned about 
this reprint, in their own defense 
they stated that the orders to re- 
print and circulate had come from 
the LBJ ranch at Johnson City, 
period. 

Butler Moves In 

Within 48 hours after Eisenhow- 
er and a Democratic Congress 
were elected, Sen.. Kennedy 
blamed the loss of the election to 
the compromise on civil rights in 
the party platform of which Sen. 
Johnson was so proud. 

Johnson met.the press in Wash- 
ington three days after the elec- 
tion. When asked if the Demo- 
crats would have a legislative pro- 
gram of their own, Johnson re- 
plied: “No, we'll wait for the 
President. We'll support him when 
he’s right and oppose him when 
he’s wrong.” 

A year before at Whitney, when 
Johnson was dreaming of glory 
and had visions of White House 
lightning striking, he had pro- 
posed his program “with a heart,” 
but now with the goal shoved 
aside for another four years, the 


country could wait. Let Ike do it. | 


The San Antonio Express re- 
ported: “ Commenting on 
the legislative program of the 
85th Congress, Johnson said he 
had profited from his experience 
in the last session of Congress 
when he announced a “program 
with a heart” which became 
known as the official Democratic 
program—and which was badly 
riddled. ‘The Democratic program 
will be the record of our accom- 
plishment at the end of the ses- 
sion,” Johnson said. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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The Union’s Objective at Lone Star Steel... 
Labor Peace With Justice For All 





A free American election has cleared the air as to the LEGAL 
rights of the United Steelworkers of America as the certified 
bargaining representative of the production employees at Lone 
Star Steel Company. 


The time has come to clear the air as to the Union’s position 
under those rights in labor contract negotiations with the 


Company. 


Put simply, the Union wants to achieve a decent labor con- 
tract BY PEACEFUL MEANS. 


We regard the election as an inspiring vote of confidence. We 
do not regard the election as a vote to strike. 


Neither the Union nor the more than 3,000 employees we 
represent WANT a strike. We do WANT a labor contract 
with justice for all. That is the great objective of the United 
Steelworkers of America at Lone Star Steel. 


Lone Star employees as represented by the Union have proved 
dramatically on many occasions through many trying months 
_ that this desire for peace is sincere and not pious hypocrisy. 


They did NOT strike even when all peaceful means of settling 
their labor differences seemed futile. This Union will NOT 
strike so long as there is any hope for settlement of those 
differences with honor. 


Lone Star employees have been patient. But patience is not 
weakness. It is a mark of strength. That strength is demon- 
strated in their choice of Union representation by NLRB 
election. They chose one of the cleanest, most responsible and 
most powerful Unions in the nation as their representative... 
the United Steelworkers of America. 


The Union serves the Lore Star membership by mandate 
expressed in the free will of the overwhelming majority of the 
Company’s production workers. 


This was not dictatorship. This was labor demo: 


The Union recognizes that it assumes certain 
tions with the mandate of the election. 


The chief moral obligation inherent upon the Ur 


iLicve 


ment of the labor contract by PEACEFUL NEGOTIATION 


if at all possible. 


Good faith is the key. The Union has acted 
through the weary months of negotiation. T! 
faith at the bargaining table by management 
the great objective of labor peace with justice 
side must recognize and respect the other’s proble 


The time for bitterness and name-calling is pa 
has come to sweep aside anti-union and anti-« 
tudes with the new broom of rationality and rea 


The United Steelworkers stand ready to neg 
place and at any time. We seek peace but not : 


We seek nothing which is radically new or differ 


proposals are not exorbitant, but are in keeping 
granted by the rest of the nation’s Steel Indust: 


We have contributed record productivity to the 


recent months. We seek only to participate in t! 


that productivity. We think sound labor relatior 


understanding are necessary to continued prosperit 


of no differences that can’t be resolved at the bars 


—if the Company genuinely wants permanent labo! 
The Union membership has made clear its mandate ' 


elected Union representatives. The great object 


Star Steel is labor peace with justice for all. We ask the ‘ 
pany to join us in sharing the responsibility of that 


In good conscience, we cannot do it alone. 


United Steelworkers Of America 


DISTRICT 37 


MARTIN BURNS, Director 
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An Answer: The Advisory Council 


(Continued from Page 4) 

On Nov. 26, the ADA charged 
Johnson with loss of Texas to 
Eisenhower. The Dallas News re- 
ported: 

“‘Johnson had complete charge 
in Texas,’ said the ADA in its 
current publication, the ADA 
World. ... 

“What work Johnson did for 
Adlai Stevenson was ‘nothing 
more than a clever pretense,’ the 
ADA said. 

“Johnson was asked: 

“1. Why did he pitch the cam- 
paign emphasis so heavily to the 
rural vote while virtually neglect- 
ing the campaigns in the cities? 

“2. Why did he all but conceal 
from Texas voters the fact that 
Adlai Stevenson was his party’s 
presidential candidate? 

“3. Why did he pass over those 
who helped to lead the fight in 
1952 in selecting local campaign 
chairmen and leaders in 1956 who 
had displayed so little enthusiasm 
for either Stevenson or the Demo- 
cratic Party? 

“4. Why was no discernible ef- 
fort made to counteract the heavy 
defection of Negro voters from 
the Democratic ticket? .. . 

“ ‘After several unsuccessful ef- 
forts to find some prominent busi- 
nessman or lawyer who would 
agree to head the Dallas campaign, 
one Pat Coon was chosen,’ the 
ADA said. 

“Thereafter Coon spent only 
one day at his office in the Dallas 
Stevenson-Kefauver campaign 
headquarters. His one burst of 
activity came ten days before elec- 
tion, when he decided to have 
some Stevenson car stickers 
printed, only to discover it was 
then too late!’” 

The executive committee of the 
Democratic National Committee on 
Nov. 27 took the action necessary 
to amalgamate the leadership of 
the party by setting up an Ad- 
visory Council to formulate party 
policy and shape a legislative pro- 
gram, 

Paul Butler later explained that 
it was “ ... quite generally con- 
sidered the party had not filled 
the true role of an opposition 
party from 1952 up to the presi- 
dential campaign. It will be dif- 
ferent from now on,” he declared, 
“if the advisory group has its 


way.” 
On Dec. 5 Butler announced the 
membership of the Advisory 


Council. Eleven members of Con- 
gress, a majority, and only nine 
others were named. 

On Dec. 8, Rayburn wrote But- 
ler he and three of his House lead- 
ers would not accept the invita- 
tion to join DAC. 

Johnson, also refusing to par- 
ticipate, said the Council “would 
only cause delays and confusion.” 

On Dec. 13, William S. White 
wrote in The Times: “Democratic 
congressional leaders have de- 
stroyed a movement by party lib- 
erals to put the national organiza- 
tion directly into legislative plan- 
ning for the new Congress. The 
advisory body proposed for this 


purpose .. will not function 
effectively and probably will 
never meet.” 


Butler calmly announced the 
first meeting of the council. Sen- 
ators Kefauver and Humphrey 
and Congresswoman Green accept- 
ed appointment along with Tru- 
man, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Mayor 
Tucker. Adlai Stevenson had al- 
ready agreed to serve. 


Filibuster Saved 

The 1956 Democratic platform 
had again urged majority rule in 
the Senate. On the opening day 
of the new Congress, Senator Clin- 
ton Anderson of New Mexico, for 
himself and 30 other senators, in- 
cluding Humphrey and Symington, 
offered a motion in effect to let 
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the Senate adopt new rules. John- 
son himself moved to table An- 
derson’s motion. 

Nixon clearly put himself on 
the side of those who wished to 
change the rules. He held that the 
right of “a current majority of 
the Senate” to adopt Senate rules 
cannot be limited by rules adopted 
in a previous session. 

Only an hour before the vote 
came, the Democratic Advisory 
Council endorsed a new filibuster 
limitation. When the vote came, 
the motion to table carried 55 to 
38, with Humphrey, Kennedy, and 
Symington voting against the 
Johnson motion. 

Though Kennedy had voted 
against the Johnson motion to 
table, he had not joined Humphrey 
and Symington in sponsoring the 
Anderson motion. On Jan. 8 Ken- 
nedy was given the coveted seat 
on the Senate foreign relations 
committee by the steering com- 
mittee over the seniority of Sen. 
Kefauver. 

Not only had Johnson fought 
Kefauver’s nomination for the vice 
presidency at Chicago and sup- 
ported Kennedy, Kefauver had ac- 
cepted the assignment on the DAC. 
Johnson juggled the seniority rule 
to suit his predilections, urbanely 
announcing the steering commit- 
tee action was unanimous. 

Howard Shuman, legislative as- 
sistant to Sen. Douglas, wrote 
scathingly in The New Republic: 

“The consequences of this sys- 
tem are disastrous for liberal sen- 
ators. If they behave, accept the 
system and do not upset party 
unity—a euphemism, in the case 
of Democrats, for doing nothing 
to offend the South—they will be 
fed a few political crumbs. If they 
fight a bold and lonely battle, the 
seniority system by some myste- 
rious process becomes less sacred 
when applied to them.” 

Johnson's favorite saying comes 
from Isaiah: “Come, now, let us 
reason together.” What he neg- 
lects to add follows in the verse: 
“If ye be willing and obedient, ye 
shall eat the good of the land: But 
if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall 
be devoured with the sword.” 

Former Senator Herbert Leh- 
man of New York spoke out on 
Jan. 18. Lehman charged: 

“In my judgment, by hindsight, 
the election of 1956 was lost be- 
fore the campaign began .. . the 
mistakes that really hurt were 
mistakes made in Congress dur- 
ing the three-and-a-half-year 
period from the beginning of 1953 
until the summer of 1956. . . . The 
Democrats in Congress failed to 
make the issues during the eight- 
een months we were in control. 
On the contrary, almost every- 
thing the leadership did during 
that time was designed to prevent 
any controversial issue from be- 
ing seriously joined or vigorously 
debated. On the two main issues 
of our times—civil rights and for- 
eign policy—there was a virtual 
blackout.” 

January was a trying time for 
Democrats. Eisenhower’s State of 
the Union Message was greeted by 
Republican Sen. Aiken (Ver- 
mont) as “so general that it is 
not likely to excite much com- 
ment or controversy.” And what 
did Democratic Party Leader 
Johnson say about the same 
speech? “ ... a comprehensive 
and thoughtful analysis.” 

Butler moved forward to a re- 
sounding vote of confidence from 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee in San Francisco Feb. 15. The 
committee passed one resolution 
expressing “complete confidence” 
in Butler and then gave the DAC 
the power to formulate party 
policy between conventions. The 
National Committee said it re- 
solved to assume “leadership in 
formulating and enunciating pro- 
grams.” 

The DAC, so backed by the com- 
mittee, proceeded to act. First it 





issued a statement on foreign 
policy concluding with criticism 
of the Administration's -proposed 
Middle East Doctrine. Second it 
recommended statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska. Third it urged 
Democratic members of Congress 
to enact pending legislation “to 
eliminate discriminations of all 
kinds in relation to the right to 
vote and to engage in gainful oc- 
cupations; and the other specific 
discriminations mentioned in the 
planks on civil rights embodied in 
Democratic platforms.” 


No ‘Giveaways’ 

The Middle East Doctrine had 
been proposed by Eisenhower in 
his message to Congress. S.J.R. 
19 was introduced in the Senate 
to implement the President's re- 
quest. As tensions increased and 
demands were heard from all sides 
for a review of our Middle-East 
policy, Fulbright demanded a full 
scale examination of the situation 
before acting on the resolution. 
Johnson again accommodated the 
Administration by giving the “go 
ahead” signal without waiting for 
Fulbright’s review. 

And on April 7 in Palm Beach 
Johnson demanded an end of 
“foreign give-aways” and substi- 
tution of a program geared to 
greater reliance on technical as- 
sistance plans and loans through 
the World Bank. He declared that 
“the budget must be cut and will 
be cut.” He added that “we must 
be prudent and we must be care- 
ful” in paring foreign outlays, “but 
justifiable reductions can be 
made. 

“We don’t want to be wastrels 
our foreign or domestic pro- 
grams,” he asserted. 

The Advisory Council met on 
May 5 and issued three state- 
ments: on foreign policy, “right 
to work,” and economics. 

But Leader Johnson was busy. 
Indirectly slapping at a monetary 
investigation Rayburn and Wright 
Patman wanted, in his May Wash- 
ington News Letter Johnson told 
his constituents: 

“If there is something wrong 
with our financial structure, we 
ought to find out what it is. I 
am glad to say a sweeping inquiry 
into the subject is going to be con- 
ducted by the Senate Finance 
Committee under the leadership 
of Senator Harry F. Byrd. 

“I know of no man better equip- 
ped to leok into this important 
matter, one that directly affects 
all of us. Senator Byrd is wise, his 
views are sound, his integrity is 
beyond question.” 

The Battle of the Budget waged 
in Congress had violent repercus- 
sions country wide. Time, June 3, 
reported: “. . . the Johnson-Ray- 
burn emphasis on budget cutting 
means hacking away at programs 
for which the national Democratic 
Party has long stood... . 

“Much of the bitterness is di- 
rected at Senate Leader Lyndon 
Johnson himself. Says Pennsyl- 
vania’s Democratic State Chair- 
man Joseph Barr: ‘I see great dan- 
ger and distress signals in the 
spectacle of a man like Lyndon 
Johnson trying to lead the Demo- 
cratic Party away from its tradi- 
tional principles.’ Says Oregon’s 
Governor Robert Holmes: ‘The 
Democratic Party goes forward 
when it remembers it is a liberal 
party, and I could wish Senator 
Johnson would remember that our 
party dares be the liberal voice 
of America.’ Says Colorado’s in- 
fluential Eugene Cervi, editor and 
publisher of Cervi’s Rocky Moun- 
tain Journal and one time Demo- 
cratic state chairman: ‘As far as 
Lyndon Johnson is concerned, he 
is outmoded, out of date, out of 
step, out of philosophy, and has 
almost taken himself out of the 
Democratic Party.’” 


D.A.C. Pressure Pays 
The House rules committee fi- 
nally voted out the Administra- 





tion’s 1957 civil rights bill. The 
Southerners worked to amend the 
bill to add a jury trial provision. 
Long-established law and practice 
made no provision for a jury in 
contempt actions growing out of 
violations of court orders where 
the federal government was a 
party to the suit. On June 18, Can- 
gressman Poff offered a motion to 
recommit the civil rights bill (HR- 
6127) so that a jury trial amend- 
ment would be added. The motion 
lost, 158-251. With Rayburn not 
voting, every other Texas Demo- 
cratic congressman voted to re- 
commit to add the amendment. 

Tied in with the Senate vote 
on the civil rights bill was some 
fast and fancy footwork in the 
cloakroom by Leader Johnson. On 
June 21, the next day after the 
civil rights bill was placed on the 
Senate Calendar, the Senate con- 
sidered the bill for federal con- 
struction of one high, multi-pur- 
pose dam at Hell’s Canyon. This 
bill failed in 1956 in the Senate 
by six votes. But on June 21, 1957, 
it passed 43-38, with five South- 
erners who had voted against it in 
1956 voting for it in 1957. Word 
was out that Johnson had traded 
Sovthern votes for Hell’s Canyon 
in exchange for Western votes for 
the jury trial amendment. 

The Senate debate on the civil 
rights bill had gone on two weeks 
when the first crucial vote came 
on eliminating Part III, which 
would have provided means of im- 
plementing the guarantees in the 
14th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

On July 24 Johnson closed the 
debate to eliminate Part [lI by 
saying it would provide “new and 
drastic and far-reaching enforce- 
ment procedures to cover a wide 
variety of vaguely defined so- 
called civil rights.” Part TI was 
eliminated, 52-38,’ Johnson voting 
te eliminate; Humphrey, Kennedy, 
and Symington voting against. 

On Aug. 2 the jury trial amend- 
ment defeated in the House was 
offered in the Senate. The amend- 
ment was added, 51-42, with John- 
son and Kennedy voting yes, 
Humphrey and Symington no. 

The pressure of the Advisory 
Council was beginning to be felt. 
The first day they met dnd issued 
statements they had urged Con- 
gress to pass a civil rights bill. 
The voting rights bill wasn’t much 
of a “civil rights” bill, but at least 
the pressure on Johnson was such 
that he had to deliver something. 
This was the minimum. Johnson 
had carved the House bill down 
to a “vote bill” and tied the jury 
procedure around its enforcement 
provision. 

For a few minutes following 
Johnson's adroit maneuver, Eisen- 
hower acted like a President. He 
issued the sharpest statement he 
had ever made about a congres- 
sional vote, saying: 

“No American can fail to feel 
the utmost concern that an at- 
tempt should be made to interpose 
a jury trial between a federal 
judge and his legal orders. Dur- 
ing our history as a nation great 
Americans have pointed out that 
such a procedure would weaken 
our whole judicial system... . In 
this case it will also make largely 
ineffective the basic purpose of 
the bill — that of protecting 
promptly and effectively every 
American in his right to vote.” 

But the valedictory epitaph was 
added by Johnson’s mentor Rus- 
sell. Sen. Russell slily commented: 
“This bill is not going to work any 
hardship on the people of Geor- 
gia.” 

On Aug. 15 Alan Cranston, 
president of the California Demo- 
cratic Council, said: “. . . Sena- 
tor Johnson of Texas should re- 
sign as Senate majority leader. If 
the Democrats were led in the 
Senate by a man. who would fight 
for what most Democrats want, 
the civil rights of millions of 





Americans Would not be pro- 
tected.” 

Newsweek, Sept. 9, reviewed the 
record of the Congress in terms 
of Ike’s program—what he asked 
for, what he got. The striking 
items were the whack in the de- 
fense budget and foreign aid. The 
President's request for defense had 
been $38.4 billion. Congress voted 
$35.2 billion, a cut of $3.2 billion. 
The President’s request for for- 
eign aid had been $4.4 billion. Con- 
gress voted $2.8 billion, a cut of 
$1.6 billion. The President had also 
asked for $3 billion for labor, 
health, education and welfare— 
Congress voted $2.9 billion, a cut 
of $100 million. 

In view of Johnson's April 7 
speech at Palm Beach it is inter- 
esting to note that in the slash of 
foreign aid, Congress cut Ejisen- 
hower's request for $500 million 
for a development loan fund to 
$300 million. 


‘Watchdog’ Johnson 

The fall of '57 could well be 
called the season of Johnson's 
discontent, for October brought 
the “Bleep-Bleep” of Russia's first 
satellite. And who was chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services 
“Watch-Dog” Sub-Committee? 
Johnson. 

On July 31, 1950, Johnson had 
stated at the first meeting of his 
sub-committee: 

“Our assigned task is clearly de- 
fined in the resolution adopted 
unanimously by the full comniit- 
tee. We are asked to exercise both 
a continuous watchfulness and a 
continuous study of “all policies, 
programs, activities, operations, 
facilities, requirements, and prac- 
tices’ of the Department of De- 
fense, the armed services, and 
other agencies dealing with the 
national security in general and 
our present preparedness effort in 
particular. ... 

“We are not concerned with 
hindsight—we are concerned with 
foresight. : . . We want to make 
sure that in the future enough is 
done, soon enough, to assure the 
defeat of aggression wherever it 
May appear... .” 

But “Watch-Dog” Johnson had 
been busy. Being majority leader, 
chairman of the Democratic pol- 
icy committee, chairman of the 
Democratic steering committee, 
member of the appropriations 
committee, etc., he had left little 
time for the plodding day-by-day 
job that Harry Truman had done 
during World War II. 

And then, too, it wasn’t a job 
that could be passed on to some- 
one else like Stuart Symington. 
Think what an ambitious man 
might do with it. Look what had 
happened to Harry Truman, and 
he hadn’t even been ambitious! 

Johnson’s reluctance to relin- 
quish “power” is something basic 
in his character. 

He got busy. He called his 
“Watch-Dog” committee into ses- 
sion and by December was busy 
making speeches about the Sput- 
nik challenge. January 1958 
brought a new session of the 86th 
Congress into session and Leader 
Johnson back into the Washington 
spotlight. When Congress con- 
vened Jan. 7, James Reston re- 
ported in the New York Times: 

“Even before the Comgress open-~ 
ed, he delivered to the Demo- 
cratic caucus in the Senate what 
was, in effect, his own state of the 
union message. . . . 

“*What should be our goal?’ he 
asked. ‘If, out in space, there is 
the ultimate position—from which 
total control of the earth must be 
exercised—then our national goal 
and the goal of all free men must 
be to win and hold that position.’ 

“There was a special reason for 
following this procedure today. 
His sub-committee is not wholly 
without responsibility for the 
state of the nation’s defenses.” 

Johnson's speech was partially 
a catalogue of the findings of his 
“Watch-Dog” preparedness sub- 
committee, and partially his an- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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LBJ Feverishly 
Does Nothing 
For Jobless 


(Continued from Page 6) 
swer to the statements of the ad- 
visory council. Johnson said: 

“The urgent race we are now in 
—or which we must enter—is not 
the race.to perfect long-range bal- 
listic missiles. 

“There is something more im- 
portant than any ultimate weapon. 


That is the ultimate position—the |_ 


position of total control over earth 
lies somewhere out in space.” 

“Where do we now stand?.. .” 

Russia, he said, has “almost as 
many army divisions as all the 
nations of the free world com- 
bined,” her air strength “is prob- 
ably close to our own,” “Soviet 
submarines now number 500, while 
ours total 110,” and “the Soviets 
are building 100 submarines an- 
nually, while we are building 
fewer than ten.” 

Then he reviewed his commit- 
tee’s proposals for a crash pro- 
gram. 

In his supreme arrogance in 
carving out for himself the only 
news-break at the opening of the 
Congress, jumping the gun on the 
President’s message and issuing 
his personal manifesto without 
consulting with any of the leaders 
of the Democratic Party, Johnson 
went too far. 


The New York Times echoed |!%60 


editorially Jan. 9 some of the 
shocked reactions the Johnson 
speech engendered among top 
leaders of the country, advising 
against conjuring up “frightening 
images of an American spatial 
imperialism.” By Jan. 14 John- 
son was beating a retreat. In a 
luncheon speech that day he called 
on the Administration to invite all 
members of the United Nations to 
join the U.S. in a drive to conquer 
outer space and to preserve it for 
peaceful uses. 

“I myself,” he said, “am willing 
to draw a line at the here and 
now, and measure responsibility 
in terms of what is done for the 
future rather in terms of what was 
done in the past.” 

It was self-preservation that 
drove Johnson to his magnanimous 
offer to forget the past. If there 
was any looking back, too many 
people were going to ask, “Where 
was Johnson’s Watch-Dog Com- 
mittee while all this was going 
on?” Johnson had devoted more 
of his energy to little things like 
the natural gas bill than he had to 
his preparedness subcommittee. 
There was to be no recri:uination: 
it might be too bipartisan for 
comfort. 


For Billboards 

Johnson talked to a Democratic 
rally on Washington's Birthday. 
The Austin Statesman editorial- 
ized on the speech March 4 and 
said: 

“Johnson isn’t promising a gas 
bill or rigid price supports again 
this year, nor has he picked up 
the other unsuccessful parts of 
his 1955 program, tax cuts, federal 
aid for school construction, a fed- 
eral dam as Hell’s Canyon, aid 
for ‘depressed areas,’ liberaliza- 
tion of immigration laws, or anti- 
poll tax amendment.” 

He advocated an education bill, 
a farm bill, a housing bill, a small 
business bill “similar to the federal 
land bank of farmers,” action in 
the field of “aid and trade,” 
ground rules to “protect construc- 








Extra Copies 


Readers who want extra 
copies of this issue of the Ob- 
server, or any other issue, 
may have them for ten cents 
each, or for reducing sums as 
the size of the order increases, 
provided we have extras in 
supply. Write the Observer, 
504 West 24th St. Austin. 











, tive labor against . 
| handful of racketeers,” a public 


a small 


works program, a mature policy 
toward space. 

On March 12 Johnson took the 
floor of the Senate to sound a 
Texas warning that the reciprocal 
trade act was in danger so long as 
the Administration refused to act 
on his demand that Eisenhower 
curtail oil imports. Johnson said: 

“T am a strong advocate of re- 
ciprocal trade. I believe it is a 
policy vital to America’s prosper- 
ity. 1 am going to do whatever I 
can to see that the measure is 
passed once again. 

“But, Mr. President, a mule 
team cannot pull a wagon up a 
hill when it is too heavily loaded, 
and this is one case in which a 
far too heavy load may have been 
dropped into the wagon... . 





| Senate broadened the bill for a 


“Last week, I wrote to the Pres- 
ident and .. . proposed a 20 per- 
cent cut in (oil) imports and a 
system whereby imports can be 
cut back from month to month on 
a basis comparable to the cutbacks 
in the domestic industry. 

“There is ample authority to 
take such action in the Trade 
Agreements Act. It is a part of 
simple justice. .. .” 

This was precisely what the Ad- 
visory Council had warned against 
on Feb. 1 when it had declared 
there would be “an equal test for 
the Democratic forces in Congress 
in reconciling the careers of spe- 
cific segments of our economy 
with the over-all national inter- 
est.” 

On March 26, against opposition 
of the billboard companies, the 





$40 billion interstate highway sys: 
tem to include a 1.5 percent bonus 
payment to states agreeing to reg- 
ulate billboard advertising within 
660 feet of highway rights-of-way 
Sen. Kerr (Okla.) moved to strike 
this provision; the motion was de 
feated 41-47. Johnson voted for 
striking. Humphrey, Kennedy, and 
Symington voted against striking 

This was the time of the reces- 
sion, and though Johnson main- 
tained a feverish pace of activity 
in the Senate, there was little 
done to help unemployment exist 
ing currently. 

The Advisory Council on Feb 
2 had issued a statement on “Eco 
nomic Policy in 1958” saying: “We 
are experiencing the most serious 
drop in employment since the 
nineteen-thirties.” “We stress the 
need for a permanently liberalized | 





LEGALS 
NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
IN CORPORATE F 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby 
Wright dba Paul 


lace of business is at 211 
ro Ave. in San Antonio, Bexar 


rate under the name of Paul 
Wright Electric Company, Inc., 


whose principal office and place | general and 5 


of business wili be at 211 San 


Pedro Ave. in San Antonio, Bexar |{rom Plaintiff's Original Petition 
Sounty, Texas. This notice is given | 0M file in this office, and which 
under the provisions of Article| reference is here made for all in- 
1307, Vernon's Revised Statutes | tents and p speees, 

If this citation is 
within 90 da 


of Texas, and is guns this 15th 

jay of March, 1960 A. D. 

PAUL WRIGHT ELECTRIC CO. 
By Paul Wright serv: 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that Hoke 
Probst, O. B. Cox and Burt Dean, 


of Anson Implement Co. of Anson, 


Texas, intend to incorporate such | 28th day of March, 


firm under the name of Anson 
implement Co., Inc. 
Dated this the Zist day of March, 


ANSON IMPLEMENT CO. 
—_ Probst 


iven that Paul| erty agreement has 
right Electric | between — ~~ ~~ aa bed pate Xm 
‘o., whose principal office and | were mention: n_the Plaintiff's ton & contents 
© P e San | Original Petition; Plaintiff pray< 
i, a annulment ad FO re ~ wa 
County, Texas, intends to incorpo- | Setting aside marriage rela-| No. alnut et comb = y, 
iw @ plaintiff and defend-| dio. fin. BO. MCU; day’ 
CU. PHO; ‘No. 16—Pink publication of this notice 
Uphi foot stool LG SC. SO. B.L.:! tion w 

All of which ts more fully appears | No. 17—Blond corner : 
No. 18—Small metal seat No. 19| Warehouse Company 
one ti = — SC; No. 20— 
on & con ts CU; No. 21—/ of Austin, Travis County 
u : Sew’ utility t able.” No. 22—Matthis | this being the place where th 
No. 23—Maple end /| was - uired. 


tions of the 
ant and plaintitt prays for relief, | & contents 


WITNESS, 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 
Issued and given under my hand 
1 partnership composing the firm | and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of . -. this the | —3x3_rollawa: 


By 
crrano BY Fosticanon 


tiff alleges that mental suffering;CH; No. 6—4x6 
and shame we of a nature as to RY; No. 7—4x6 
render further living together as + oe mattress 
husband 

able; plaintiff ee that 


and wife were insupport- . 
prop- | No. j-4n8 AC 
been reached ep No. 


and | SO; No. 1 


not served 


O. T. MARTIN, JR., 


MARTIN, & SC; 


oO. T. 
Clerk of the District, Courts, ers Fin SC D; No. ’ 
mirror SC; No. 35—Bdle 4, 4x6 bed | bad order; No. 2—Fron! 


No. 37—Carton & 


whse; which were de 


eg County, Texas 
ONES, Deputy. 


Cox THE STATE OF TEXA it by 
x Van, A. — FR in the| Owner thereof, for storage and bg finish bed end 


Burt Dean 
General Partners. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To Thomas Bailey, Defendant, 


cause: 


in the hereinafter styled and num-| be held at the cou 

in the City of Austin, Tra- 
ounty, Texas, at or before 
appear before the 98th District = o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days | 1960, 


count: 
commanded to| vis 


gered cause: 
You are hereb 


Court of Travis County, Texas, to 


oe held at the courthouse of said | from the 
zounty in the City of Austin, Trav-|that is to say, at or before, 16|@ 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 16th | sale and 
yclock A. M. of the first Monday o- of May 1960, and answer the 

ition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 
r 117,451, in which 1 Fay Van is than 1 ae 


after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 

that is to say, at or before, 16] Plain 
yelock A. M. of Monday the 9th 


day of May, 1960, and answer the|day of March, 1960, and the na- 


nescadiiiee styled and numbered 


You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District |Such goods to 
Court of Travis County, a. to 


te of issuance hereof; 


and Rex 


is defend- ication 
ant, filed in said Court on the 31st The auction — pe cones . - 
warehouse of Austin Fireproot |GBO; No. 21—Bdle 2 Wain 


getition of plaintiff in Cause Num-| ture of which said suit is as fol- | Warehouse 


cer 117,372, in which. Lillian Bai- — 
ley is Plaintiff and Thomas Bailey 


ing an 
is defendant, filed in said Court judg ment in favor ¢ plaintiff and this being 
against defendant 
and the nature of which said suit| divorce dissolvin; 
matrimony heretofore and now 
between said es; By: L. O. Wallin 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
WHEREAS, the 
— Austin Fireproof Warehouse Com- 
pany, a warehousema: 


on the 23rd day of March, 1960, 


is as follows: 


Being an action and prayer for | existing n 
laintiff alleges that 


judgment in favor of plaintiff and 


against defendant for decree of gan a 
divorce dissolving the bonds of!and tyrannical conduct toward 
matrimony heretofore and. now | plaintiff and at pointe did nothing 

to bring abou 
plaintiff alleges that she and de-| tiff alleges that Gefendan 


existing between said paArties; 


fendant married on or about Au-| guilty 
gust 16, 


an action and prayer for 


for decree of| lien was 
the bonds of 


course of unkind, harsh 


this conduct; 





ruel treat 
1936. and continued to; and outrages toward. plaintiff of oods: No. i—Barrel 


‘o. 8—4x6 S/B 


10—Bdle 2 meta 

parts; No. 11—Fiat car-|the goods described aboy 

CU PBO; No. 12— sa 

Metal yee | lounge & striped ped will be sold by aucti 
3—Mag 


window fan; 
after date of its is- | table Mt BC: No. 24—Metal chair 
served. it shall be returned un-| frame; No. 25—Black folding chair 


SC PE; No. 26—Black folding chair 
PE; 


‘ert & Lo raha Austin Fireproof Waret 
NW; No. 32—Metal gas heater RY | P@Ny, 8 warehouseman 


preservation, and whereas, lawful | No. 
charges for storage, preservation | —fin. B.O.; No. 8—Red u) 
and other expenses in relation to | Couch—bdly worn, soiled 


a ge a due and =e 
rthouse of and whereas, the owner an e- 

= tor, though notif: n—Whit cabinet 
orward and pay such charges on | fin. GBO; No. 12—Waln 
or before the lith day of Gord. 

has failed and refused to d : 
so; therefore the goods described | —Bdle 5, 4x6 bed slat 
ae are hereby advertised for 
will be sold by auction 
od Seg o'clock A.M., on the 4th 


from the e of the | Sly soiled; No 
mattress sly soiled 


pany, 
5501 Dallas Highway, 
of Austin, Travis 
— 


FIREPROOF 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 





live together as husband and wife 
until on or about April 15, 1944, 
at which time time defendant de- 
serted plaintiff; plaintiff alleges 
that defendant 
unkind, harsh and tyrannical con- 
duct toward plaintiff, and that 
plaintiff did nothing to bring 
about the acts; plaintiff alleges 
that defendant was guilty of ex- 
cesses, cruel treatment and out- 
rages toward plaintiff of such a 
nature as to render their further 
living together as insupportable; 
plaintiff further alleges that no 
children were born of their mar- 
ried and no children were adopt- 
ed, and that no community prop- 
erty was acquired as a result of 
their marriage; plaintiff further 
prays for relief, general and spe- 


All of which more fully appears 
from plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this 
the = on + ® a_i 

Cierk ot the District Courts, 
Travis ag Texas. 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Walter Samuel Gillman De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
ourt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the coirthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 11th 
day of April, 1960, and answer the 

tition & laintiff in Cause 

umber in- which Birdie 
Faye Giltmen is Plaintiff and Wal- 
ter Samuel Gillman is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 23rd day 
of February, 1960, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of di- 
vorce dissolving the bonds of mat- 
rimony heretofore and now exist- 

between said partics; Plaintiff 

alleges that defendant nase x. 


courte vexa' cruel, 
tyrannical treatment toward 
plain and this continued until 
plaintiff and lendant found it 
necessary for separation; piain- 


began a course of, 





such a nature as to render their W: No. 
further living together insupport- . 
able; Plaintiff alleges that no chil- 
dren were 
and no community ey perty was 
accumulated using e gnarriage; 
plaintiff pra: Fgh. = ¥ 
vorce and t intiff's maiden 
name of Fay Mitchell be restored 9—Pink dol 
to her; plaintiff further prays for| sc. 
relief, "general and eqesies; 
All of which m 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition Sc; 
7 file in — —- one ~— by Mr. and Mrs. 
reference is here made for all in- reof, 
tents and purposes; sone Se 
If this citation is not served 


Child's ma 





issuance, it shall be returned un-| such goods to 


a $172.00 are now cue and unpaid, 


'TNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 


and the seal of said Court at office 
day of March. 1960. 
O. T. MA 
Trevis Sant, Texas 
By S, Deputy. 
OF INTENTION TO 


NOTICE OF INTENT 
INCORPORATE WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF NAME 


day of May, 1 





Warehouse Com 


Notice is hereby given that W.| pen 
W.'P. Southwell | oP auatin: Travis, Co 


.. ber ~ Be = - 
r. join usiness under e | 

name of The Southwell Com ony: Tien A the 
510 N. Presa, San Antonio 5, 


RD & Se: No. 7—Child’s scooter | — : es 
tof i: | RY.: No 7—Pink doll buggy: No. a 


and whereas, the owners an de- ; ee 
— though — to come ay ne 7 ange Fe 

Issued and given under my hand rage ag Pay hy arges On | ited with it by Mr. a 
in the City of Austin, this the 3ist peng nF ong Uy used to do} storage 
above are hereby advertised for 


. 2 R’ , JR. 2 
Clerk of the District Courts, oe clock Am by auction | penses in relation to 


than A nn A from Se t o> 
first publication of this notice. The 

auction will be conducted at the |‘? come ap tgt oe , 
warehouse of Austin Fireproof of April, 1960, has failed 


coil bed spring | due and unpaid, and whe 


AC tick inner-|owners and depositors 
RY stained SO. | notified to come forward 
bed spring; | such charges on or b 
tick innerspring | llth da 
and refused to do s 


y advertised for 
o'clock A.M., on the 


1960, being not | 
s from the time of 


TV table L. 
15—Cart 


warehouse 
5501 Dallas Highway 


STIN FIREPR 


By: L. O. Wallin 
olding oncineimendein 
THE STATE OF TE 


WHEREAS, the 


fe chest draw-| Possession the following 
‘4—Framed wall | g00ds: No. 1—Girl’s b 


irl’s bicycle; No. 3—Re 
or girl's bicycle; No. 4 
ited with | bicycle—GBO; No. 5—S 
well, the| ing cot—finish B.O 


9—Bdle 2 iron bed 
ae nee et | BG: He. 10—White P 
d several places 
ied to come ite kitchen cabir 
GBO; N 
painted dresser base GB¢ 


tee GBO; No. 16—Walr 


not less | 17—4x6 Rose tick cottor 


hag conducted at|—Walnut table leaf 
ame set and st 


in me, City | ish bed rails—Fin GBO 
a No. ge gah ee 3 t 
straight chair—fin BC 
Oak straight chair 
B.O.; No. 26—Grey 

fin GBO—loose; No 
plat — rusty — worn; N 
iron bed end GBO—r sty 
—4x6 iron bed end ‘ 
undersigned, No, 30—Fiberboard barr« 
tents PBO c.u.; No. 3 
in, has in its| contents GBO—c.u.; N 


ion the following described | cuitcase GBO: No. 33—R¢ 
contents | white straight chair—fir 


m & contentsin,g 34—Red & wi 


po] a a , pm chair—finish B.O.; N 
born of this marriage PBW: No. 5—Carton & contents BO: —_ Straigh 


36—White 
Boy's red bicycle | ered’ OS Chair—ver 





No. 38- Walt 
uphl seat straight chair 


10 Maple child desk chair—D. & a 
Pisce SH. on os No. 11— seat No, 40—Wain A 
maple desk—BU. 
ee. In siend dais high chair— | Seat straight chair B.O 


D—SC L.; 


with it one 
and split; No. 42—Co 

Russell Rae, the | tress GBO torn—soiled 

for storage and | Metal top of stove o' 


preservation, and whereas, lawful White top for kitchen 
© charges for storage, preservation “ mad 
within 90 days after date of its anc other expenses in relation to BOs Oo No 46—Walr 


the amount of | ity dresser—fin B.O 
bed, glass spotted; N 





of April, the owners 
and preserva 
whereas, lawful char 
age, preservation ar 





described 


on the 4th! the amount of $250 
960, pains not less | and unpaid, and wher 
me of the | ers and depositors, th 


charges on or before 
located at | tused to do so; therefore 
‘ounty, Texas, | vertised for sale and w 


lace where the|by auction at 10:00 
on the 4th day of May 


AUSTIN FIREPROOF 15 days 
dissolved partnership on April 1. WAREHOUSE COMPANY ing not less than | a} 
1960. The company will qualify By: L. O. Wall —_ <, ag ong 
for a corporation and continue to is_notice 


do business under the name of 
The Southwell Company, Inc., and 
at the same address. Ail bills and 


accounts due can ect WHEREAS, the 
be pon men ° | Austin Fireproof Warehouse Com-|is County, Texas, this beir 
ELL pany. | warehousema' 
possession the following described 
goods: No. 1—Green foot + 
|e.u.: No. 2—Brown steamer trunk | 
3—Black fh 
sf te rae ened | 
rtners, # the 1 oo of | straii r en 
etroleu " 4 le stained straight | | 
ted & s&m 
stained 
7—Maple e-  e the foll 
— raig possession e following 
: dented & sé&m;/| goods: No, 2—Child’s map! 
ILEUM CO.) No. 8 amote s stained breakfast ta-|—16; No. 3—Child’s map 
cig. burn—stained : apl 
js&m; No. 9—Wine arm _ chair— top 15—legs off; No. 5 


soiled and worn; No. 16—/contents—4; No 
=~ pon on—16; No. 7—Child’s t 


paid to either of the 
W. P. SOUT 
W. P. SOUTHWELL, Jr. | 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is ) hereby la — 5 T. A.|GBO; No. 
Harrell and 
arrell Petro s&m:; No. 5—Map 
tend to 
without a change of firm name af- | No. 
ter the expiration of thirty (30) chair — stained — 
days from this date, the 15th day | No. 
of April, 1960. chair — stained — 
HARRELL 


PETRO! 
By T. A. Harrell, Jr.. 
T. A. Harrell, 
Partner 


eum Company, in- 


ble—badly 


faded. 
| Blanket covered 


———_——_. 11—Tappan gas 
THE STATE OF TEXAS door Senos 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS tigh 


Com- 
has in its | cloth fece as and bac 





THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS ny, 


incorporate such firm | chair — stained — 





conducted at the wa 
Austin Fireproof Warehc 


undersigned, 





n, has in its) place where the lien we 

AUSTIN FIREPRO 

aD wal COMI 
. O. Wallin 


straight Austin Fireproof Wareho 
& s&m:/| pany, a warehouseman 


6—Ch 
settee GBO; No 1 
range—top s&m|—i6 handle grips off 

doesn't close | Green metal chest—rusty 


ac No. tg ma 2| Green metal chest—rusty 
b wemaes table leaves: No. 
Warehouse Com. ut nal chair— | net—5-7-sl 17; which were depos 
back GBO: which | ited with it by Mr. and Mrs. R. P 





13—|}—Large unfinished clo 








4 b 
of April ,1960, h 





ill be conducted : 
of Austin Fi: 


COUNTY OF TRAVIS 


—4x6 Walnut finish bed end 


dining table—top loose G 


18—4x6 Rose tick 


4x6 steel back bed spring 














, in the City | described above are here 








y, located at 400 East 
treet, in the City of Austir 






THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 


WHEREAS, the unders 





unemployment compensation 
gram.” t 
On May 27, when the Sena 
was considering the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1958, Kennedy introduced an 
amendment with Humphrey as co- 
sponsor to cover additional work- 
ers, increase benefits and estab- 
uniform duration of com- 
pensation. The amendment was 
defeated 21-63, with Kennedy and 
| Symington voting for the amend- 
ment, Johnson voting against, and 
Humphrey not voting. 

On May 28 Kennedy sponsored 
another amendment to extend the 
duration of benefit payments for 
16 weeks and to provide federal 

dministration if the states did not 

(Continued on Page 8) 


THE TEXAS OBSERVER 
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owners and depositors, though no- 
though | tified to come forward and pay 
and pay | such charges on or before the 
re the) lith day of April, 1960, has failed 
as failed | and refused to.do so; therefore 
herefore | the goods described above are 
& advertised for sale and 
and | will be sold at auction at 10:00 
at 10:00/ o'clock A.M. on the 4th day of 
ay of | May, 1960, being not less than 15 

n 15| days from the time of the first 
publication of this notice. The 
auction will be conducted at the 
warehouse of Austin Fireproof 
Warehouse Company, located at 
5501 Dallas Highway, in the City 
’ ity | of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
Texas, | this being — Bow where the 


lien was a 
FIREPROOF 


lish a 
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eas, the 








AUSTI 


OF WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
WAREHOUSE Cc ME A 


vy By: L. O. Wallin 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
XAS COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
WHEREAS, the undersigned, 
signed, | Austin Fireproof Warehouse 
7. . pany, a warehouseman, has in its 
its | possession the following described 
ibed | goods: No. 1 arton & contents— 
cle—very | c.u. packed when received—carton 
heel for| mashed; No. 2—Carton & Con- 
whee! | tents—c.u. packed when received 
d|—carton mashed; rton & 
Contents—c.u. packed when re- 
} 6 | ceived—carton mashed; No. 4 
B.O.;| Carton & contents—c.u. packed 
when received—carton mashed; 
No. 5—Carton contents—c.u. 
N packed when received — carton 
sty mashed; No. 6—Carton & contents 
ange c.u. packed when received—car- 
No.| ton mashed; which were de 
€ with it by Mrs. Jean F. Monroe, 
uf- | the owner thereof, for storage and 
White | preservation, and whereas, lawful 
N i4| charges for storage, preservat: 





GBO; No.| and other expenses in relation to 
15—Wood plastic eovered ha t 


such goods to the amount of 
$193.00 are now due and unpaid, 
and whereas, the owner and de- 
ttress.| positor, though notified to come 
forward and pay such charges on 
18 or before the 1lith day of April, 
N 1960, has failed and refused to do 
rn | so; therefore the goods described 
fin-| above are hereby advertised for 
No. 22 sale and will be sold by auction 

wor at 10:00 o'clock A.M., on the 4th 
day of May, 1960, being not less 
than 15 days from the time of the 
25 first publication of this notice. 
finish | The auction will be conducted at 
jesk the warehouse of Austin Fireproof 

hot | Warehouse Company, located at 

4x6 5501 Dallas Highway, in the City 





Yo. 28\ of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
sty;| this being the place where the 
& n-| lien was acquired. 
el & AUSTIN FIREPROOF 
Metal WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


and By: L. O. Wallin 


_Red THE STATE OF TEXAS 
niet COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
WHEREAS, the undersigned, 
Austin Fireproof Warehouse Com- 
pany, a warehouseman, has in its 
possession the following described 
goods: No. 1—Studio Couch—NW; 
No 2—Studio couch pad—large 
cle one end; No. 3—Metal leg 
ouch— Sl nagged end stained; No. 
4—Maple arm chair—NW; No. 
at Cushion for chair S. NW; No. 
43 Cushion for chair S. NW: No. 3 
44 ~Maple platform rocker; No. &— 
Fin | Cushion for chair above—NW. S; 
book | No. 8—Cushion for above chair— 
an-| NW. S; No. 10 Mahogany table— 
D. M. $.; No. 11—Brown gas heat- 
r—NW; No. 12—Brown as heater 
NW SO; No. 13—Brown cushion 
s- SO. NW.; No. 14—Brown cushion 
‘Lee|SO. N.W.; No. 15—Carton lam 
& shades—PBW; No. 16—Studio 
ouch SO. T.; No. Li gricte nog A He 








S i8—Bdie. 3 small pictures; 
ex Maple finish coffee Fog 

to| TP: No. 20—Maple finish ok 
SO. SC. D.; No. 21—Tier table— 
D. SC; No. 22—Small rollaway 
bed & mattress—NW.; No. 23—4x6 
| rollaway bed—mattress SO. N.W.; 
No 24—Fire screen; No. 25—Ma: le 
loor lamp—D.M. SC; No. 
Brown metal back ‘tor studio 
couch SC; No. 27—Andiron—Brass; 
No, 28—Andiron—Brass; No. a 
Badle 5 Fireside Set—Brass; No. 30 








b —Approx. Sof grey rug—NW 

he | stained SO; No. 31—A x. 9x12 

of | gre rug NW stained ; No. 32— 
will be| Approx. 95x12’ rug pad; No, 33— 
ise of| Approx. 3x5 


rey rug SO. stained 
NW; No. 34—Roper gas range SL 
CH eround burner eye TP & han- 
die L. SO.; No. Kelvinator 
Auto washer, TP. CH. er lid— 
acquire 1 knob SHS0 SLSCFRSC MCU. 
F which were de ae 7 it by 
PANY Mr. and Mrs. David W. Adams, 








an reservation, and whereas, 
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Butler Struggling for Liberal Nominee in 1960 


(Continued from Page 7) 
act. This amendment was defeated 
36-47, with Kennedy and Syming- 
ton voting yes, Johnson no, Hum- 
phrey not voting. 


Opposes Tax Relief 

x relief had long been Demo- 
cratic Party policy. The 1956 plat- 
form had declared: “We favor an 
increase in the present personal 
tax exemption of $600 to a mini- 
mum of at least $800." But early 
in this session of the Congress, 
Leaders Johnson and Rayburn 
made a pact with their old Texas 
friend, Treasury Secretary Robert 
Anderson, to hold the line against 
cutting taxes. Sen. Douglas pro- 
posed an amendment reducing per- 
sonal income taxes by $50, repeal- 
ing or reducing certain excise 
taxes, and providing tax relief for 
small businesses. The . Douglas 
amendment was defeated 33-65, 
with Johnson leading the fight and 
voting against, while Humphrey, 
Kennedy, and Symington voted for 
tax relief. 

On Aug. 11, Sen. Proxmire pro- 
posed liniiting the 27.5 percent oil 
depletion allowance. Proxmire’s 
amendment would have kept the 
27.5 percent for incomes not ex- 
ceeding $1 million, but would 
scale it down to 15 percent for 
incomes exceeding $5 million. It 
was defeated 31-58, with Hum- 
phrey, Kennedy, and Symington 
voting for, Johnson voting against. 

On Aug. 13 the National Defense 
Education Bill, which was more 
or less Sputnik sponsored, was be- 
fore the Senate. Sen. McNamara 
proposed an amendment authoriz- 
ing annual expenditures of $1 bil- 
lion for a two-year school con- 
struction program. The amendment 
was defeated 30-61, with Hum- 
phrey, Kennedy, and Symington 
voting for, Johnson voting against 
school construction aid. 


Bright Hopes Smashed 

The November election was a 
resounding victory for the Demo- 
cratic Party: 62 Democratic sena- 
tors to 34 Republican; 282 Demo- 
cratic congressmen to 153 Repub- 
lican. 

On Nov. 6, Rayburn forecast 
that the new Congress would pass 
a housing bill, labor reform, and 
farm legislation. Johnson, on Nov. 
7 at Big Spring, said the 86th Con- 
gress must face these issues: ex- 
ploring outer space; peaceful uses 
of the atom; water conservation; 
“bold, new” foreign policy pro- 
grams; consistent Latin-American 
policy; “a new farm program”; 
help for people in economically 
depressed areas; “face up to the 
high interest rates”; a labor bill 
against “racketeers”; housing, air- 
port, and urban renewal programs. 

But Johnson and Rayburn had 
competition. Butler said Johnson's 
program was not representative of 
the whole party: the Advisory 
Council would have a program, 
also, and one of its additions to 
Johnson's list would be civil rights. 

New Republic Nov 10 seunded 
@ prophetic warning: “The mid- 
term election is Part I of a two- 
part battle. Part Il is the fight of 
Democratic liberals to prevent 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson from kid- 
napping their victory.” 

The Democratic Natiohal Com- 
mittee met in December and 
praised Butler, 84-18, for his lead- 
ership in the November election 
victory, including “his forthright 
utterances on civil rights.” The 
Advisory Council issued its own 
state of the union message, cover- 
ing every field of governmental 
action, and specifically demanding 
majority rule in the Senate and 
civil rights legislation including 
injunctive suit rights for the At- 
torney General and federal help 
for school desegregation. 

The 86th Congress convened 
with the glow of the November 
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election still glimmering in the; 


Washington sky. “The election had 
been interpreted everywhere as a 
sweeping victory for liberalism,” 
said the New York Times editori- 
ally. 

Rayburn started off by quelling 
a liberal revolt to amend the rules 
of the House rules committee, 
where legislation is bottled up be- 
fore reaching the floor, by prom- 
ising to use his influence to see 
that essential legislation would not 
be bottled up there. 

Johnson presented a filibuster 
rules change he and Knowland 
had agreed on back in 1957—de- 
bate could be cut off by two-thirds 
of those present and voting. Sen. 
Anderson introduced his expected 
resolution to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the rules. But John- 
son held the blue chips in the 
game, committee assignments, and 
he won. The old Johnson-Know- 
land rule change was adopted. The 
New York Times commented: “the 
change is to all intents and pur- 
poses meaningless.”’ 

Of course, Kennedy, Humphrey, 
and Symington voted against 
Johnson and with Anderson. But 
Democrats all over the country 
were vaguely aware that some- 
thing had happened to their great 
Democratic victory in November. 
As Texans say, it had somehow 
turned up missing. 

Johnson moved to alleviate the 
bitter criticism he received on the 
rules change by introducing a 
four-point civil rights bill—but 
the gambit did not work for him. 
Sen. Keating of New York said the 
bill is a “snare and a delusion” 
and “a Faubus-field day bill.” The 
Dallas News said Nixon told asso- 
ciates the bill would do nothing 
to solve integration problems and 
“sounded good” but failed to face 
the constitutional issues involved 
in the school controversy. 

The first housing bill was be- 
fore the Senate, and Clark offered 
an amendment to increase the 
funds for urban renewal from $350 
million a year for six years to 
$450 million a year for four years 
(1959-1962) and to permit an in- 
crease of $150 million in any year, 
within the total amount author- 
ized. Clark’s motion lost, 33-56, 
with Humphrey, Kennedy, and 
Symington voting for, Johnson 
against. 


Proxmire Explodes 

Feb. 23 was a day to be remem- 
bered in Senate history because 
that day Sen. Proxmire took the 
floor for the first of his three 
speeches discussing the disintegra- 
tion of the rights of Democratic 
senators under Johnson’s “one- 
man rule.” Proxmire reviewed the 
mockery Johnson had made of 
Senate party caucuses and ar- 
gued for the responsibility of each 
individual senator. 

On March 9 Proxmire spoke 
again: Johnson, not Democratic 
Senate leaders, made the essential 
decisions on what it was “possi- 
ble” to pass. He, not they, decided 
what would become party policy 
in the Senate. Slipping bills 
through without debate, Johnson 
deprived the public of understand- 
ing and the Senate of “an in- 
formed senatorial intelligence.” 

The Advisory Council continued 
to pound home its militant Demo- 
cratic philosophy. On April 3 Sen. 
McNamara of Michigan accused 
Johnson of falling down on his 
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job as Senate Democratic leader 
by ducking out of the fight on the 
emergency unemployment com- 
pensation legislation. 

. Proxmire returned to the fray 
on April 15, listing ten pledges 
made in the 1956 Democratic plat- 
form still awaiting congressiopgal 
action. 

Richard Rovere, June 4, wrote 
in The New Yorker: 

“If Lyndon Johnson seems to 
have lost stature, it is not entirely 
because the President has sudden- 
ly become aware of his own 
strength; it is in part, certainly, 
bécause Mr. Johnson has done 
nothing of consequence, aside 
from demonstrating, five months 
ago, his wizardry in beating back 
the civil-rights bloc. No one who 
has seen Mr. Johnson at work 
doubts his skill as a parliamenta- 
rian, but it has been quite a while 
since anyone has seen him use 
his skill to any interesting pur- 
pose, let alone an exalted one, and 
there is a growing tendency to 
suspect that no matter how good 
he may be at holding the Demo- 
crats together, he is highly over- 
rated as a statesman. And, of 
course, there is a growing ten- 
dency among Democrats to wish 
that Mr. Johnson would stop hold- 
ing them together... .” 

On June 16 Johnson brought to 
the Senate floor, without even 
referring it to committee, a House- 
approved veterans’ housing bill. 
An amendment was offered on the 
floor of the Senate raising inter- 
est rates on veterans’ housing from 
4.75 to 5.25 percent, and with no 
more than half a dozen senators 
on the floor the bill was quickly 
passed. The total debate took less 
than 20 to 30 minutes. No one op- 
posed to the interest rate increase 
made the floor in time to talk or 
vote against the bill. 

June 17 Sen. Monroney took the 
floor. The Senate, he charged, had 
absolutely no notice that the lead- 
ership intended to take the meas- 
ure from the table and make it 
the business of the Senate. Mon- 
roney declared he wished to make 
it perfectly clear “I was not given 
any opportunity to state my posi- 
tion before the bill was passed, 
nor was any other senator who 
was known to be in opposition to 
SS 

Time Magazine said June 29 that 
obviously Johnson was watering 
down Democratic programs in 
hopes that the country wants a 
moderate president, namely, John- 
son. 

Walter Lippman wrote on July 
12: “Sen. Johnson and the con- 
gressional leadership, are missing 





the bus and are failing to hold the 
confidence of the new generation 
of Democrats in Congress and in 
the country.” 

A bill to repeal the requirement 
in the National Defense Education 
Act that students applying for 
federal funds take loyalty oaths 
came up for vote in the Senate 
July 23. Long of Louisiana moved 
to recommit (thus kill the repeal); 
Long’s motion passed 49-42 with 
Humphrey, Kennedy, and Syming- 
ton voting against, Johnson for. 


Labor Takes Beating 

The great legislative battle of 
the Congress came late. It was the 
struggle over labor reform: Ken- 
nedy-Erwin versus Landrum - 
Griffin. 

As the legislation was about to 
be voted on in the House, Ray- 
burn made one TV speech for a 
“moderate” bill, but to the old 
pros in Washington—who have 
watched Rayburn perform for the 
past 45 years—Rayburn was not 
making a real effort to get a 
moderate bill. 

When the bill was in conference 
committee, Kennedy did a master- 
ful job of modifying some of the 


more stringent of the House pro-| 


visions. The last stumbling block 
in the conference was on the ques- 
tion of secondary boycotts. Ken- 
nedy had demanded that building 
trades unions be exempted so they 
could strike all contractors on a 
construction project if only one 
of the ‘sub-contractors was non- 
union. 

(Texas trade unionists will rec- 
ognize that Kennedy was endeav- 
oring to protect the rights of Tex- 
as union members in situations 
such as those fought out in the 
celebrated Brown & Root case 
ten years ago.) 

For the last session of the con- 
ference committee, Rep. Barden 
produced an informal ruling which 
he had gotten from Speaker Ray- 
burn to the effect that the Ken- 
nedy exemption for the building 
trades would be ruled out of or- 
der on the House floor on the 
grounds that no provision of either 
the Senate or the House bill cov- 
ered the situation. This bombshell 
blew up the last hope for a mod- 
erate labor bill. 

So in the final analysis, the 
largest Democratic majority in 
Congress since 1936 out-did the 
Republican 80th Congress (which 
passed the Taft-Hartley bill) in 
passing anti-labor legisiation. 

But it was the Texas delegation 
which turned the trick. The test 
vote was a teller vote, 215-200. A 
switch of 15 votes would have 





killed Landrum-Griffin, and 17 
Texas congressmen voted for it. 

Johnson's role in the whole af- 
fair was probably best explained 
by the form letter he sent in Au- 
gust concerning labor reform leg- 
islation. Johnson said: 

“Throughout my public life I 
have favored strong, effective reg- 
ulatory legislation to protect 
Americans from improper labor 
practices, having voted for the 
Vinson Bill, the Smith-Connally 
Act, the Taft-Hartley Act, and, 
in the last two instances, having 
voted to override a Democratic 
President to make these measures 
law. 


“As. Leader of the Senate, I 
asked the Democratic 84th Con- 
gress to create the McClellan 
Committee ... 

“This year ... in some respects 
the Senate bill is stronger. In 
other respects, and some of these 
are very desirable to me, the 
House bill is stronger. . . .” 


Question for Democrats 

The 86th Congress opened with 
high hopes and scuttled out of 
town in the grey dawn of morn- 
ing before Khrushchev could land 
for his state visit with Eisenhower. 
To paraphrase T. S. Elic:, the ses- 
sion opened with a bang and 
closed with a whimper. 

The past six months have been 
spent in feverish jockeying for 
position on the part of the leaders 
of the party in and out of Con- 
gress. The war of a presidential 
succession in many ways resem- 
bles the old dynastic wars of Eu- 
rope. 

If Paul Butler succeeds in what 
he obviously set out to accom- 
plish—to get the Democratic Party 
to write a liberal platform and 
nominate a liberal candidate in 
1960—the party will forever be in 
his debt. 

The obstacles have been many. 
The current second session of the 
86th Congress has not made his 
task any easier. Civil rights is a 
classic example. Every issue of 
civil rights swept under the con- 
gressional rugs by Johnson and 
Rayburn this session will be in 
all too potent public view at the 
national convention in Los An- 
geles. The ghosts of Emmitt Till 
and Mack Charles Parker will 
haunt the convention hall. 

Can the Democrats there do less 
than tell the world that the Dem- 
ocratic Party will give no quarter 
where moral principle is involved, 
that to the bigots of race and re- 
ligion and section the Democratic 
Party offers no terms but uncon- 
ditional surrender? 





TEXAS LAWMEN 


Federal Judge Duval West 


“He serves best who serves twice” 


Two kinds of lawmen have helped to build Texas — the peace officer and the judge. Duval 
West was both, and as both served his country well. Born in Austin, 1861, he graduated from 
the Texas Military Institute there in 1879. Like most young Texans of his day, he adventured 
for a couple of carefree cowboy years. Then duty — and his state — called. In 1886 West 
was appointed Chief Deputy Marshal. Western District of Texas. Those were the years, and 
that was the country where a lawman’s life was not a restful one. Train robbers, fence 
cutters, cattle rustlers and just plain ornery skunks were as plentiful and active as fleas on a 
lazy hound. But Duval West did his full share to tranquilize the plains, then took time out 
to take a Bachelor of Laws degree at Tennessee's Cumberland University. After that —law 
practice in San Antonio, Asst. U. S. District Attorney there, Adjutant U. S. Volunteers, 
Ist Texas Cavalry, in the Spanish-American War, personal envoy of President Wilson to 
Mexico’s revolutionary leaders in 1914. In 1916 he was appointed U. S. District Judge of 
the Western Texas District and served with distinction until shortly before his death in 
1949 at 87 — a Texan whom Texans will always remember with pride. 


Respected and honored, the Texas lawman today still 
safeguards our lives and liberfy. And in this vigorous 
and freedom minded homeland, where ‘ 
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